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FRANCOIS VILLON, POET AND BURGLAR 


BY EDMUND MERCER. 


T has been observed that in times of national distress 
a country, from its very suffering, gives birth to 
the men destined to relieve it. The converse is equally 
true, for the same country produces the beings who but 
serve to aggravate its agony; one of whom seems capable 
of doing evil more than ten patriots can counteract. The 
darkest years in the history of France were those in the 
first third of the 15th century. At its opening Charles VI. 
was King in little more than name ; the several regents had, 
during his minority, robbed the Treasury, such as it was; 
the Queen was a profligate, and the King’s uncles, in dis- 
puting their claims to pre-eminence, had cast the country 
into the pandemonium of civil war. Fire, sword, anarchy, 
ravaged the land. The misery of the common people was 
at its worst. The nobles—save the name!—robbed the 
poorest of the poor and beggared even the hospitals, to 
riot away their spoils in the lowest debauchery. Even the 


King, half devoured by vermin, was often left a prey to 
Q 
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want and nakedness. In the heart of this time Henry V. 
of England took advantage of the state of affairs to press 
his claims to the French throne. But France had not as 
yet reached the dregs of its degradation, and on Henry's 
arrival at Agincourt it was but to find still so much co- 
herency in the French army that, though brothers-in-arms 
endeavoured in private quarrel to slay one another, they had 
wit enough to band together against their common enemy. 
True, Henry's victory reduced that army by a third in 
number, and the survivors to a disorganised rabble - in 
spirit; but it was at such a cost to himself that he was 
compelled by discretion to retire to England. No sooner 
had he set sail than the French nobles resumed their 
quarrels. The King was a nonentity, his son joined the 
Orleanists, whilst the vicious Queen Isabeau gave her 
active support to the strongest opposing faction, the Bur- 
gundians. Soon the latter entered Paris, and celebrated 
the capture by the slaughter in its streets of an odd 18,000 
or so of their enemies. Without a King capable of preser- 
ving order; not a patriot to stem the current of crime; no 
money ; no trade; the land in waste by civil war; famine 
and pestilence stalking amongst an already gaunt people, 
decimating—nay, taking even a full third of their num- 
ber; the streets of the cities flowing with blood as often as 


with water ; every man raising his hand—never weaponless 





against his fellow; murder, rapine, robbery, every crime 
that ever was or can be committed, boldly ruffling it with- 
out fear of punishment at the hands of the justice; and 
suddenly amongst the tumult, altogether unexpected and 
unprepared for, Henry, ominously thundering at the very 
gates of Paris, demanding and getting both kingdom and 
King’s daughter; thus closed the year 1420. Two years 
later died both Kings, and witk the accession of Charles 
VII. France began once more te look for the sun. Six 
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years of strong English rule under Henry VI. gave the 
land a respite, and then appeared the patriot born of the 
humiliation of the country, a poor peasant girl, Jeanne 
d'Arc, who, rousing her countrymen from their lethargic 
degradation, for three years drove the English northwards ; 
thereafter to fall a victim to the cowardice of her followers 
and the superstitious folly of the age. The state of France 
was improved only in respect of having a definite policy for 
its King to pursue, the driving out of the English. As for 
the rest, the long wars had reduced the northern provinces 
to a desert, the midlands to barren heaths, and thorns and 
briars grew too thickly in the western lands to permit 
even military manoeuvres. In consequence of their inability 
to till the land, the villagers took refuge in the cities, only 
to starve, since no corn was to be had there. The dead, 
slain by the sword in numbers too large for burial, in turn 
slew the living by the pestilence they bred. The poor tore 
up and dismantled the woodwork of their houses for fuel, 
so that even Paris, after its abandonment by the English, 
was in such a dilapidated condition, that when Charles 
entered to take up his abode in the city his triumph was 
but a sorry one, since (so impracticable was his wish) he 
in turn had to leave it for a time to the beggars, the 
wolves, and the swarms of adventurers, disbanded soldiers, 
turned bandits, robbers, and assassins. Thus France in 
1431; in which year the ashes of the brave Jeanne d’Arc 
were scattered in the Seine, whilst among the ruined hovels 
of Paris, before their abandonment by the English, was 
born a new subject of the English Crown, the subject of 
this paper—one of the doers of evil produced from the 
seed of misery, Frangois Villon, student, poet, rascal, de- 
bauchee, tippler, cheat, pick-lock, cut-purse, thief, sanc- 
tuary-breaker, burglar, assassin, and devil-in-ordinary to 
half the priesthood of Paris. 
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It need not, of course, be matter for surprise that this 
name was not the scamp’s own. Like most of his few 
material possessions, he had purloined it from its legiti- 
mate owner, and it suffered in the transition. His father's 
patronymic was—in the absence of documents there is 
somewhat of doubt—Corbeuil, Corbier, or Montcorbier, 
and it belonged to an honest enough fellow, who died too 
early for his only child’s welfare. His Christian name (we 
may suppose he was christened, since his mother was 
piously given, and he himself at the time was not of an age 
or physical stamina to object with any success) he admitted 
to be Francois. Says he, in an epitaph he composed whilst 
lying in gaol condemned to die in a manner which was 
not consummated : 

Frangois am I, misserime, 
Born in Paris, near Pontoisy 
Soon at a rope’s end shall I see 


My neck too frail for my body. 


Nevertheless, on occasion, he discarded it for any that 
seemed more judicious, and with less of a personal appli- 
cation. Jehan des Loges, Michael Mouton, Frangois 
Villon, and a string of others, were all synonymous. But 
this happened when his education was complete. In the 
meantime, and life long, his mother did her best with him, 
and the only feature of his life, apart from his literary 
skill, that redeemed him from the utmost worthlessness, 
was the unvarying and infinite tenderness with which he 
regarded her. Theoretically, let us say; practically, her 
moral influence and wishes were disregarded. In his 
“ Greater Testament,” that farrago of sardonic legacies to 
all and sundry, his acquaintances, friends, and enemies, he 
bequeaths to his mother, poor, uneducated woman, one of 
his most beautiful “ Ballades that he wrote to assist her in 


her prayers to the Virgin,” in this manner: 
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To pray unto our Lady sweet 

I give unto my mother dear, 
Who sorrowed for me more than meet— 
(cod knows—the ballade following here. 
No other refuge have I near, 

When over me deep troubles roll, 
Where I may rest without a fear, 


Than her soft bosom, poor old soul! 


Poor, indeed! Poverty was hereditary in Villon’s family, 
as in all bourgeois families in France in his day, and, spite 
of the spoils of his many plunderings, he never knew even 
pecuniary comfort, if we may believe his own words written 
when he was thirty or so: 
Poor have I been from youthful prime, 
Born of a poor and lowly race, 
Nor rich my sire at any time; 
Nor was his grandsire, old Erace. 
Want dogged our footsteps’ every trace 
Upon my fathers’ tombs so mean 
(Whose worthy souls pray God embrace) 


No crowns nor sceptres may be seen. 


Cherefore it happened that his education was undertaken 
by hs uncle, Maitre Guilhaume de Villon, chaplain of the 
Church of St. Benoit-le-Betourné. Whether this gentle- 
man was a friar of orders grey with a ready wink for venial 
sins, or a strict disciplinarian, is a matter we fail to gather 
from what his graceless nephew says of him. From the 
nature of the latter's bequest to him we may assume any- 
thing, that it was a sardonic legacy intended to hurt the 
feelings of this kindest of uncles, whom we may suspect 
Villon of addressing with his fingers to his nose, or that 
Villon really means the kindness that his words express 
and knows that his uncle will appreciate—with shutters 


closed and bolted door—the filthy Romance copied out in 
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fair hand by that bottle-scourer Tabary, that lies about 
somewhere under a bench, and the said uncle may have, 
if he cam lay his hands upon it. This early ancestor of French 
gutter literature, constituting his whole library, he leaves 
To Guilhaume de Villon 
Much more to me than father he, 
To me more tenderness hath shown 
Than mother to her babe on knee. 
Whatever may be gathered from Villon, he was certainly 
indebted for his education to this uncle, who entered him 
at the Paris university in his seventeenth year, paying for 
his board and education the prescribed weekly stipend of 
two sous; or is there here a mistake, and should it be in- 
ferred that this magnificent sum was the equivalent of 
Villon’s Saturday penny? Villon’s university career was 
certainly short, and perhaps brilliant ; or possibly we may 
assume that the conferment of a degree was compatible 
with mere residence, owing nothing to learning. He was 
Bachelor the year following his entry, and Master of Arts 
in August, 1452, at the age of twenty-one, after an attend- 
ance of four years at the Sorbonne. This period was his 
great opportunity for advancement, since sages in the 
French metropolis were at a premium. He had the entry 
to the presence of clergy and lawyers, was a frequent 
visitor at the house of the provost of Paris, Robert d’Esta- 
teville, whose wife, “a wise, pure, and noble woman,” had 
a leaning towards clever men, especially poets, and he 
was actually made a learned member of his Alma Mater, 
with the title of clerc. In the first year of his freedom he 
generously undertook the keep and education of three 
orphans. Colin Laurens, Girard Gossoyn, and Jehan Mar- 
ceaux, whom, in his Testament, he provided for by be- 
queathing them to the tender mercies of the charitable 
world. 
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Item: For three small children dear, 
For pity of their nakedness, 

(Whose names are set forth under here)— 
Poor babes !—to soften their distress, 
All fatherless and motherless, 

I wish to make provision 
For finding them in food and dress— 


At least until the winter’s gone. 


How long this generosity endured we have no means of 


knowing; but the manner of their learning can be fairly 
surmised when we have discovered that their schools were 
the taverns Pomme du Pin, La Grosse Margot, and all the 
tippling houses of the town, whither they were accompanied 
by Maitre Francois; and the nature of their acquirements, 
under the guidance of such a master of the arts of trickery, 
deceit, and falsehood as Villon had become—God help 


them! 





assured them in after years the continuous desire 
on the part of the Provost's Procureur for their society. 
Villon’s apprenticeship to the profession of scoundrel 
extended over three years, his indentures falling in some 
time during 1455, and—a swan amongst the geese—from a 
mere tinkerer at petty crime he blossomed out as the 
master of his masters, celebrating this inauspicious occasion 
by a murder. His doings pending these years are matters 
of surmise only. He lived with his uncle at St. Benoit ; 
across the way was a pretty girl, of whom we shall hear 
more anon; whilst the blackguard nephew—Regnier de 
Montigny—of one of the canons of the Church, and the son 
of a neighbour, Colin de Coyeux, whose skill in lock-picking 
Was an “open sesame” to all the strong boxes in Paris, 
and his passport to the Provost's gibbet at Montfaucon, 
were his tavern-mates. Beginning with an ear for the clink 
of the cannikin, a tongue for the tasting of its contents, 
and an eye thereby inflamed to the appreciation of the las- 


civious beauties of Heléne the glover, Blanche the slipper 
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maker, a nameless pastry-cook, Guillemette the tapestry 
sewer, Jehanneton the milliner, Katherine the spurmaker, 


and all and sundry the numberless light-o’-loves that 


caught his fancy, down he fell among the thieves and dis- 


reputables in drunken earnest—duck-stealers from the 
moat, blackguards that haunted the market o nights, 
pimps, cutpurses, picklocks, and the rest of the vile crew, 
all sailing carelessly before the breeze blowing steadily 
Montfaucon-wards—the witty Villon, with more trickery 
and cunning in his pared turnip of a noddle than all the rest 
of Paris rascaldom could collectively furnish, at the helm 
as pilot and captain. Amidst such a cargo of rascality 
it is not probable that so totally unregulated a tempera- 
ment as that of Master Francis would at all stay him in 
any cheatery or infamy offering the slightest show of 
immediate pleasure that came his way. From onlooker in 
the game it is an easy transition to participator. Still, his 
first recorded adventure on his gallows-ward voyage was 
a murder, and that, perchance; ‘since the crime seems to 
have been unaforethought five minutes before the victim 
lay stretched on the pavement with Death hurrying only 
a night’s journey behind him. It was on a fine night in 
the summer of 1455—to be precise, the 5th of June, about 
9 of the clock, a late hour for the times—and Villon, after 
supping, we may suppose, over-copiously, was seated on a 
bench outside St. Benoit with Gilles, a priest, and a casual 
woman named Isabeau, all three dallying and taking their 
pleasure, whatever that was. Up came another priest, 
Master Philippe Sermaise, with one Jehan le Mardi, both, 
like Master Francis, with sword and cloak. For what now 
happened we have only Villon’s version as guide. Sermaise 
began the fray with a blustering denial of God, but Villon, 
with the kindest intention, made room for him on the 


bench, whereupon Sermaise thrust him rudely back, drew 
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his sword, and cut his lower lip. Villon, all politeness to 
this point, retaliated, thrust Sermaise through the groin, 
cracked him on the sconce with a paving stone, and then 
departed to find Fouquet, the barber, to have his lip 
mended, and so disappeared. Sermaise lay the mght long 
in the prison of St. Benoit, and after being examined by 
an official of the Chatelet, laying the blame on himself and 
pardoning Villon, he died shortly after at the Hospital. A 
warrant was issued against the absent Villon by the Chate- 
let, and he was sentenced to be hanged somewhere con- 
venient. And now he made his first and only mark in the 
history of his country. He appealed to Parliament against 
the sentence of the Chatelet, and that body commuted his 


sentence to banishment ; whereupon he retired 


To Saint Genou 
Near St. Julian of Vouentes, 
In the Marsh of Poitou. 


where were damsels fair and free, indispensable to this 
damned libertine of a poet. Here he debauched away six 
months, the while as Francois Villon, alias des Loges, 
petitioning the King for a pardon, which was not granted 
till the January of 1456; together with another for a cum 
ning blade of the name of Francois de Montcorbier—alias 
Francois Villon we may add. But why two pardons? Ah, 
this poor, wronged innocent was, then, neither innocent nor 
wronged prior to the Sermaise affair, and it would seem 
that there were certain complications around Villon’s old 
quarters which were being nosed out by that ferret of a 
Provost; hence these certificates of immunity to our trusty 
and well-beloved—villain. 

Thus Paris once more had her master rogue at home ; but 


he was not universally welcomed. One of his former flames, 


Jehanneton the milliner, closed her door upon him, having 
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first kicked him down the steps. So he would be virtuous, 
and turned to the before-mentioned pretty girl across the 
way, Catherine de Vaucelles, a mercenary little wench, 
who favoured his advances—but no further than the house 
door—so long as he could make her presents; whether of 
his own or other people’s chattels mattered not. Master 
Villon’s Cupid was a very blind one indeed, leading his 
prisoner into scrape after scrape, but then he never set 
eyes on that gentleman. Had he possessed half an 
eye he would have discovered that Villon was not, forsooth, 
a particularly pretty young blade, and might well be luck- 
less in his many loves. Thin and dry as a summer-hanged 
malefactor, his complexion muddy as a mulberry or an old 
besom, as much hair, beard, and eyebrows as a crab, only 
twenty-five, with the appearance of fifty, by excess and 
privations of all kinds worn and whittled to a mere thread 
of a man. He said he was one of love’s martyrs. This is 
a bonny fellow, in faith, to pose as one of love’s martyrs, 
by the side of Solomon, Samson, Orpheus, Narcissus, Sar- 
danapalus, David, Herod, and the like, among whom he 
would be classed! We can well imagine pretty Catherine 
persuading her cousin and lover, Noé le Joly, to give him 
that farewell greeting whereat he was thrashed like linen 
on a washboard—beaten out of his love and all sight for 
Catherine's fair face, who, henceforth, became to him a 
‘scrag-necked hag.” Rabelais could have had no better 


model for his delightful Panurge, between whom and 


Villon exists a particular resemblance, not merely acci- 


dental. Panurge, the poltroon, braggart, ribald, with six- 
and-twenty of his pockets crammed with _picklocks, 
skeleton keys, nippers, hooks, purse-clippers, and a thou- 
sand and one other harmful engines of nefarious usage, 
Was in very truth a lathen dagger ; his gorgeous gallantry, 


tempered by a too liberal allowance of a discretion smack- 
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ing of the cowardly ; perpetually suffering, in spite of his 
sixty-three methods of prevention, from that incurable 
disease, lack-o’-money ; grossly impious, yet withal super- 
stitious ; a glutton, lecher, and cannikin-tosser, the result, 
apparently, of the amours of a wine-bottle and a ham- 
bone. He, indeed, is the caricature of Villon, the latter 
having, however, the advantage of something human surg- 
ing through his blood, if it be only his love for his mother. 
For the rest, Villon’s Bohemian complexion, his long, dry 
hands, with their birdlime-like capacity for sticking to all 
they touched, his rags, his hairlessness, his malady of 
money-flux, his respect for the Deity, the Virgin, and the 
whole choir of saints, to whom in troubled hours he offered 
invocations sandwiched with filthy revilements of their 
messengers, the priests and monks; all these character- 
istics belonged to the real man even more than to his 
supposititious double. Hence Catherine’s notion of present- 
ing him with a good, hearty cuffing was, if not exactly 
grateful, at least discreet. We find him now attacked by 
melancholy, which he vented in his first work, “Le Petit 
Testament,” and amidst the social charms of his learned 


fellow pilferers 





learned, for they were adepts at claiming 
benefit of clergy. This document, of forty stanzas of eight 
octosy llabic lines each, occupied the intervals between his 
innumerable cups of Beaune until, perhaps, early in the 
following year—at least, he was busy with it at Christmas, 
1456. His ignominious dismissal by the astute but 
faithless Kitty; a threatened journey to Angers, 
of which more presently, and a_ presentiment he 
would never return thence; his first taste of the real 
danger of his ultra-Bohemian calling, in the form 
of Monsieur Le Provost and the newly-erected gibbet 
at Montigny, necessitated by the unprecedented de- 


mand by the swashbuckling element for passports 
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to the nether world; all these and sundry other 
matters of despondency combined to induce him to cast 
his thoughts in a testamentary direction. So he begins, 
in the true notarial fashion of the time, with his name, 
status, condition of mind and body, and a prayer to the 
Holy Trinity. An early legacy to his late sweetheart takes 
the form of a supplication to God that He will not curse 
her, the thoughts of whom sadden him and, possibly, incite 
thirst, since the subsequent dispositions of his own and 
other folk’s properties savour vinously. To his uncle he 
leaves his fame; his barber, no doubt the aforesaid lip- 
plasterer, comes in for what so bare a man as our testator 
never had—the ends and clippings of his hair ; to a lawyer's 
clerk he leaves his hose, wherewithal the said clerk may 
clothe his mistress more decently; to one jolly blade he 
bequeaths a couple of lawsuits as an antidote to undue 
obesity ; on another he bestows a kick; a third may have 
his shaving-dish; a witless fourth a new memory; a 
drunken fifth, with a shrewd taste in gems, two rubies made 
from the glass of a tavern lantern; his cobbler takes his 


old shoes; the broker his ragged clothes: the world his 
B35 


+ 


three orphan pupils ; 
the hospitals 
which the spiders spun; 
als *neath the stalls 
\ crack on ve, each one. 
So he reels off these sardonic legacies by the score, until 


he hears the clock of the Sorbonne chime the Angelus, 


whereupon he goes to—he says—Vespers, but the inference 


is they were held at the tavern of that grimy hag Fat 


Mad 


About this same Christmas, circa festum navitatis 


se 
Se. 


Domini, Villon formed one of a party of five at a supper 
at the sign of the Mule, in company with Colin de Cayeux, 
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Petit Jehan, Dom Nicolas—a Picardy monk, no less—and 
Guy Tabary, the romance-copyist, of whom let us observe 
here that he had known trouble in: his day, and was better 
acquainted with the interior of the Bishop's prison as 
occupier than was its owner as landlord. After supper, being 
ten of the clock, Tabary, who seems to have been naught 
but a hanger-on of misdeeds, a mere servitor to their mis- 
doers, was sworn to secrecy, and the party went forth to 
the house of one Robert de Saint Simon, next door to 
the College of Navarre. Here four of them divested them- 
selves of their cloaks, leaving Tabary in charge, and after 
scrambling through Saint Simon’s garden, found a ladder, 
wherewith they scaled the high wall of the College. From 
the court into which they dropped they found their way to 
the vestry and its strong boxes. At midnight Tabary beheld 
them returning, and to him they gave ten crowns and a 
promise of a two-crown dinner on the morrow. It was a 
long time before he discovered that their booty amounted 
to five hundred golden crowns, but he seems to have had 
such respect for the superb talents of his masters that, in 
spite of his scurvy treatment, he made no complaint. 
Villon, for obvious reasons other than his love of mis- 
adventures, given as such in his “ Petit Testament,” now 
found it convenient to take the air at Angers as being 
more healthy than that of Paris, scented with gallows-fruit. 
Tabary, meanwhile, having a dispute in the public streets 
with a duck-stealer, was marched off by those inconvenient 
umpires the police to renew his acquaintance with, and 
improve his knowledge of, the Bishop's prison. While 
still there, the remaining three conspirators planned a 
second neat little affair. Brother Guillaume Coiffier was 
invited to say mass at St. Mathurin. When he returned 
he found his chamber bestrewn about, and a leakage from 


his strong box of some six hundred crowns and sundry 
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silver plate. Little Thibault, a recalcitrant goldsmith, had, 
on account of his knowledge of articles of value, been 
taken into partnership with the housebreakers, and found 
means to send Tabary eight crowns, whereby his services 
became once more available to the hurt of possessors of 
gold and silver and precious stones. Villon, with the lust 
of loot running riot through his pulses, soon recovered his 
fright in the air of Angers, but only to plan the robbery 
of another uncle, a priest there, and reputed rich. If he 
succeeded in this—the matter is doubtful either way—it 
must have been conducted with skill, as he remained in 
the neighbourhood till the autumn. During the interval 
the fruits of his affairs in Paris were ripening against his 
return. That wineskin Tabary—it might be about April 
23rd of this same year—became mighty well acquainted 
with the venerable and worthy Prior of Paray-le-Monial, 
Master Pierre Marchand, who (unknown to the gossip) 
was a close sympathiser with Brother Goiffier's loss of 
crowns and plate, and naturally took a great interest in 
coffers and picklocks. Tabary’s shallow brain noted this, 
and, scenting a boon companion, and fed and feasted at 
the Prior's cost, opened his heart to him and introduced 
him to his companions, at present—blessed be religion !—in 
sanctuary at Notre Dame. They would give no information 
worth having, so Tabary, in disgust at their reticence, told, 
over the winecups of the Prior, all he knew of the past, and 
something of the future. This little comedy ran until May 
the 17th, when the band, getting scent of Tabary’s idiotcy, 
vanished from Paris, and from existence for aught anybody 
could tell; while the Prior was unfolding a very lengthy 
and most interesting story at the Chatelet—a little behind- 
hand it is true, but not uselessly. One by one, here and 


there, soon or late, they were all gathered within the fold 


of the Provost's jurisdiction. The first was Montigny, who 
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was taken in the August following and charged on many 
counts, the most prominent being sacrilege, robbery, fraud, 
murder, and general incorrigibility. He was claimed by 
ecclesiastical authority as clerk. This was met by the 
charge of incorrigibility; and he was duly con- 
demned by that wolf of a Provost. Appeal of high birth 
and what not brought from Charles VII. a commutation of 
the death sentence to imprisonment for a year and pilgrim- 
age to Galicia; but, unfortunately, that appeal and the 
consequent reprieve did not set forth that he had been 
denied the benefit of clergy, nor did it say aught of that 
unfortunate murder by Montigny, two years before, of 
Thevenin Pensete in the house near the Cemetery of St. 
John. No; therefore must he accompany Henry Cousin, 
high executioner, to the place where he had often pic- 
nicked—the tree at Montfaucon—and himself be a spec- 
tacle for human feasters and a feast for the carrion crow 
and magpie. Barely was this satisfaction of justice ended 
when Villon himself, casually strolling Pariswards from 
his holiday at Angers, in ignorance of all this to-do, was 
quietly but sufficiently gathered up in the net spread for 


him and his fellows, and any other of like kidney. We 


have no data for what immediately follows, but we may 


take it for granted—Villon would not let any quip or 
quibble escape him more than it were a golden crownm— 
that the lay and clerical authorities disputed for the right 
over him, and that he swaggered and pleaded as the fit 
came upon him. Nevertheless, assuredly did he—the very 
man to call down Heaven's curses on the swindler who 
watered his wine—undergo the torture by water until his 
bowels were distended. Here, indeed, was a spectacle of 
the irony of fate, a mam whose insatiable thirst could never 


be satisfied with wine, wallowing in water sufficient to 
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prevent a thirst for evermore. Truly, as Mathurin observes : 


There is no punishment so nice 


as his own vice. 


And further and most assuredly was Villon condemned to 
be hanged. In prison, prior to the sentence, though in 
sight of the gallows, he could not take seriously to heart 
the thought of his end in that way. Hence he could pen 
the already-quoted quatrain by way of epitaph. But the 
fact of his condemnation was not to be trifled with, and a 
sample of what he really had in his power crops up just 
now. That he was no coward in face of an obvious danger 
is proven in this that, at the point of death, he could pour 


out his soul with his pen, and at that, produce the finest 


poem up to his day—a poem in ballade form, with the 


strenuousness and clearness of an etching by an artist in 
whose brain the picture itself had been etched by the sharp 
acid of his experience. We can say that it is one of the 
really few sincere things he ever wrote—sincere in that 
we cannot suspect him of the slightest jest or ironic utter- 
ance throughout. This “ Epitaph in Ballade Form which 
Villon wrote for himself and his companions whilst waiting 
to be hanged with them ”—such is its full titlhe—begins 
with two stanzas pleading for forgiveness from everybody, 
each one concluding with the line “ But pray God grant us 
of His grace’; the third stanza is a mordant picture of the 
piteous spectacle cf the corpses hanging, whilst the Envoi is 
a short prayer, as here: 

\t times we’re scoured and washed with rain, 

\gain dried up and black’d i’ the sun; 

Magpies and corbies have out ta’en 

Our eyes, and brows and beard are gone. 


By day or night rest have we none, 


But, ceaseless as the winds may blow, 
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We swing and rattle to and fro; 

Than thimble more bird-peck’d in face. 

O brothers, shun the way we go; 


But pray God grant us of His Grace! 


ENVOL. 
O Jesu, throned in highest place, 
Save us from damnation and hell— 
Our sins, forgive them and efface. 
lkolk, mock us not—tis now not well; 


But pray God grant us of His Grace. 


4 


His appea! to Parliament was meantime pending, and, 


having no assassination to answer for—that of Sermaise, 


it may be remembered, was already condoned by the 


pardon given to Michael Mouton—that body graciously 
commuted his condemnation to perpetual banishment. In 
return by way of thanks, he wrote a letter to Parliament 
in ballade form, of fulsome adulation, in diction and com- 
position so weak, and in feeling so mean and trivial, that, 
had the Court seen it in time, they might have pondered 
the possibility of reconsidering their reprieve. So for the 
present, in this late autumn of 1457, we may leave Villon 
tramping the hundred and odd leagues along the south 
road to Roussillon, leaving, as he says, a bit of his rags on 
every bush, and no doubt levying toll by way of money, 
food, drink, and kisses, willingly or by petty theft all 
along the route, with no eye for nature except its humanity 
and its humanity's worldly goods. Stevenson gives us a 
pleasing imaginative picture of the man: “ A strange figure 
he must have cut in the eyes of the good country people, 
this ragged, blackguard city poet, with a smack of the 
Paris student and a smack of the Paris street arab, posting 
along the highways, in rain or sun, among the green fields 
and vineyards. For himself, he had no taste for rural 
loveliness; green fields and vineyards would be mighty 


indifferent to Master Francis: but he would often have 
R 
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his tongue in his cheek at the simplicity of rustic dupes, 
and often, at city gates, he might stop to contemplate the 
gibbet with its swinging bodies, and hug himself on his 
escape.” Arrived at Roussillon, he passes from our ken 
for a few years. 

The following summer, July, 1458, Tabary the gabbler 
succumbs to the police, and for him there are no more 
merry suppers at the Mule or elsewhere; just plain gaol 
fare spiced with the question ordinary and extraordinary, 
winding up far too soon with that unpleasant interview with 
Henry Cousin at Montfaucon or Montigny, it mattered 
not what place. 

Of all the others, the only one of whom we have any 
news is Colin de Cayeux, caught in the autumn of 1460 
robbing the great Church of St. Leu d’Esserens in the val- 
ley of the Oise. The Provost of Paris was very busy in this, 
the last year of the reign of Charles VII. The only ground 
on French soil left to the English was Calais, and the land 
had something of peace, the Government thus being more 
at liberty to attend to interior matters. Therefore were its 
orders decisive, and Paris was to be swept clear of poor 
and indigent persons, thieves, cheats, and lockpickers ; 
therefore was Colin caught up in this new broom with 
many others, and swept away up the St. Denis Road to 
Montfaucon, where he had the “ bad taste to die in a per- 
pendicular position.” 

In this same year it would seem that Villon took a 
prominent part in a poetical tournament under the auspices 
of Charles d’Orléans, but the why, wherefore, and how 
are all conjectural. When next we really find him, he is 


once more caged up , or rather down, since his prison at 


Meung-sur-Loire was a kind of pit. He here spent the 


summer of 1461, at the instance of Thibault d’ Aussigny, 
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Bishop of Orléans, for what crime or under what sentence 





























we know not; yet here he was crunching crusts and 
drinking water, gnawing his fingers, and muttering curses 
in the dark against his gaoler, until Louis XL, in trium- 
phal procession through his kingdom on the occasion of 
his accession, releasing all manner of prisoners on his way, 
arrived at Meung on October 2nd, 1461, and Villon, a free 
man again, was pitched out once more into the sunlight 
and the weather. Straightway he voyaged to Paris, only 
to find the bones of Montigny, de Cayeux, Tabary the. 
silly, and the rest rattling on the gibbets, and his three 
quondam pupils swashbuckling through the city on their 
own account. The times are changed, justice will no 
longer be scurvily contemned with impunity, and his fellow 


iniquitors have become carrion; so 


In the year thirty of my age, 
All spent in gaining nought but shame; 
Not quite a fool, nor yet all sage, 


3ut, notwithstanding, much to blame, 


Villon, almost an old man, settles down to write his 
“Greater Testament” for the easing of his mind, bestow- 


ing, first of all, the following stanza on his late host : 


Bishop of mine nor lord is he, 
Of land of him I hold no kind, 
Nor homage owe nor fealty; 
I am no slave of his nor hind. 
For me but dry bread did he find 
And water cold a summer long; 
And, as he was so meanly kind 
To me, may God deal him such wrong! 


ip: 


This is the worst thing he has to say of the Bishop, that he 


had fed him so sorrily. It may well be that he could think 
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of nothing worse to say. For three-fourths of his life Villon 
had been half-starved, and never alludes to victuals except 
with the utmost tenderness, and a respect amounting 
almost to reverence. He revels in culinary details as they 
were love passages, and for a host or vintner to add wate 
to wine is a crime unpardonable in his opinion. His know- 
ledge of the ropes of the Mule, the Fir Cone, the Fat Peg, 
and all the other cabarets of his frequenting, fears him not 
so much of the strength of a draught as of its being 
diluted. 

This “Greater Testament” is a monument to the 
elorious ignominy of the testator. Similar in style and 
manner to the “ Little Testament,” executed five years 
earlier, it contains one hundred and seventy-three stanzas, 
in the same metre and rhyming, interspersed with a score 
or so of ballades, rondeaux, and minor pieces bequeathed 
to various legatees; and from its incidental references, it 
is possible to piece together a tolerable life of its author. 
Villon is as frank to us in the first person singular, as 
though he were confessing to his priest. If you imagine 
3yron’s “Don Juan” written in octosyllabics instead of 
hexameters, you will have a fair idea of Villon’s two 
Testaments ; and the similarity is not merely on the sur- 
face. There is a similar tone about both works, the same 
mingling of sentiment and jest, of enthusiasm and serious- 
ness. In a page moist with tears of repentance you will 
find a melée of nonsense, or a curry of scurvy japes; one 


Ballade is a prayer of the sweetest kind, the next seething 


> 


with obscenity of the grimiest and most uncompromising 


character; like a beautiful landscape disfigured with gro- 


tesques. One digression leads to another, ironic legacies 
are bestowed unstintingly ; to this one a ballade, to that a 
rondeau, here a filthy jest, there a hymn or prayer. What- 


ever his most capricious fancy can imagine at the moment, 
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that Villon leaves to someone—ay, and the person to 
whom it will be most fitting, whom he will depict in a 
word with a simplicity and directness as surprising as the 
skill of a lightning caricaturist. He is the greatest poct 
of his time, and the breaker of fresh ground in French 
literature. No stereotyped ideas for him; away with the 
ballads of eternal spring, away with the weak complainings 
against the cruelty of some fair woman, away with miser- 
able, feebly-amorous drivel. His muse is strong and naive, a 
pretty woman who does not make a wry face at a naughty 
word; she will not hesitate to enter an inn with you, nor 
to put your purse into her pocket whilst enjoying your 
hospitality. No, she is the most complete personification 
of all classes of the common people at this period, without 
the slightest tinge of love for the country, and she sees 
more possibilities in two sous than in a whole forest. 
Like Debureau, another type of the French people, Villon 


did not like to hear the nightingale. Charles of Orléans 


was the spring poet of the day; Villon charged his poetry 
1 


with a wealth of colour and detail, but no landscape. He 
initiates us into the mysteries of the indoor life; from him 
we learn a myriad little fashions and customs we find 
nowhere else im French writings, taverns, gambling hells, 
cookshops, and their hosts and companies. He knows his 
characters so well that a touch suffices; with distinctive 
sagacity he suggests a name, an epithet, and behold the 
man complete. Had the innumerable historians done their 
part thoroughly from monarch to beggar, from the wealth 
of matter within their grasp, history would long since have 
superseded the novel. Amid all these wantonings Villon 
has always a pure, sweet, simple touch for his mother, 
who blossoms in his verse like a lily on a dungheap. One 


stanza in illustration : 
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I am a woman, old and poor, 
Who nothing know, nor letters spell; 
When to my Church I make my tour, 
Shines Heaven, with harps and lutes, and Fell 
I see, and souls in torture fell, 
Which fear me; but my joy is high 
From duty done, as God knows well, 
And in this faith I’ll live and die. 

To return to our comparison. Where Villon and Byron 
most closely assimilate is in their bitter disenchantment of 
life, the gloomy depth of their views of the world, regrets 
for the past, the feeling for all that is good and beautiful 
suak in a quagmire of apparent degradation, the loss of 
all illusion and consequent despair. Villon, the more 
ignoble of the two, complains less elegantly than Byron, 
but far more truly, more bitterly, even more savagely : 

Sinner am I, I know right well; 
Yet God my death doth not require 
Thereby, but that I fly the hell 
Of sin, and worthier things desire. 
This in milder mood, but we question its sincerity. Not 
its truth—that, we admit every Sabbath of our lives; its 
sincerity personally to Villon, whose next phrase may be 
blasphemy for aught we remember. “ Do as I say, not as 
I do,” is a ready phrase that characterises Villon’s writings 
and iife, and many a time he posed as preacher on the 
propriety of a moral life, but his reasons were not worthy 
the advice. Be good or you will be hanged, was his idea : 
My fellows in debauchery, 
Sick-souled, with bodies well be-fed, 
Beware that withering wind, say I, 


That tans men only when they’re dead. 


He was sincere in three things only—his mother, his 


hatred and revilement of the rich because they were not 


poor, and his mordant regard of death. Yet even this 
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is a problem with arguments, pro and con, that 


prove nothing. Is his sincerity a verbal invention, 
an illusion of literary talent, or is it a duplicity cum 
crocodilis lacrymis ? He travelled a shameful road, yet the 
tumultuous joys, perils, privations, have not smothered his 
better thoughts. He may mean nothing by them, but he ex- 
presses them, and often, from the rottenness of his soul, in 
a most exquisite poetical form, and if naught to him, they 
may have angel wings. He always lets himself go like a 
weak-willed man, but he judges himself unsparingly, though 
like his monarch, Louis XI., he snaps at every item to his 
credit. In another phase he asks himself how much 
happier would he have been had he followed his strictly 
proper career through the University to the Church? 
How does he reckon this up? We answer in one word, 
“materially.” He complains of his misery, the outcome of 
his own wrongdoing, and sums up that if he had not been 
a sinner he would have had a house over his head and a 
down bed to sleepin. A truce to such repentance, we may 
say forthwith. But may not this very material view be akin 
to that of some fallen woman who, from the depth of her 
misery, sees in some plain, honest girl that passes by more 
comeliness than catches the eye of everyday folk. Beyond 
the most beautiful of his verses there is nothing in Villon’s 
life incompatible with that of a professional malefactor, 
though amongst all his crimes, and they were many, he 
never reached the depth of deliberate murder; the Ser- 
maise affair, since he received the first blow with a 
weapon, was to some extent in self-defence. 

This Prince of Ballademongers did not fear the approach 
of death in one of its ordinary courses, though he hated 
the idea of undue hurry out of the way of nature. He 


loved even his life, wretched as it would seem to be: 
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Better is life with rags to wear 
Than to have been a noble lord 


Rotting in splendid sepulchre. 


and his only consolation is that he is alive, though he faces 


death as thus: 


That wings the heavens to and fro. 
My sire is dead—his soul God found ; 
His body lies beneath the ground. 
I know my mother poor must die; 
She knoweth whither she is bound, 


(nd Death her son will not pass by. 


ow right sure that rich and poor, 
foolish, presbyter and lay, 

d serf, gracious and dour, 
nd great, or fair as day 
nd dames in trim array 

dainty cap— 
r be they, 


ldeath seizes all, whatever hap. 


The following Rondeau, which he bequeathed to a gentle- 
man whose betrothed wife had lately died, bespeaks con- 
solation with a touch of defiance, and is noticeable as 
anticipating by a century a happy phrase of Shake- 
speare’s : 

Death, from thy rigour I appeal. 
Why hast my sweetheart torn from me? 
And know’st not yet satiety ; 
But from me, too, all strength must steal, 
{nd let me naught but weakness feel? 
In life what harm did she to thee, 
Death? 
One heart sufficed us two so leal; 
That being dead, so must I be; 
Or, if I live, as statuary 
I’m soulless, or for woe or weal, 


Death! 
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Even on this topic he could not be perpetually serious. 
Take ,for instance, this quatrain : 
lair women’s bodies, white as snow, 
Soft, winsome, graceful in each bend— 
\Milust they Death’s tortures undergo? 
Ay! Or alive to Heaven wend. 

Villon, rolled in every gutter, passing through all grades 
of crime and debauchery, depicted with spirit and wit, is 
the cleverest and most penetrating poet of the fifteenth 
century, if only for some two hundred lines of the not 
very great number he wrote. It is useless to say if he had 
led a right life he might have written more and finer 
poetry ; probably in the upright man the poet would have 
been lost, and of the two, good poets are the more rare. 
Much of his matter is frankly gross, but his technique is 
perfect. He was a very master in some of the most artificial 
forms of poetry ever used, compared with which a modern 
sonnet is freedom itself. The rondel which Charles of 
Orléans wrote so well he never touched; but in his ron- 
deaux, the most exquisite type of which he has given us, 
no one ever touched him. The ballade, with its three 
stanzas and envoi, with the recurring burden, was _ his 
favourite. No one since he wrote—or before, for that 
matter—has got so much out of this particular form of 
recurrent rhyme and refrain, though many have tried. Who 
else cut of a mere string of names as occur in the “ Ballade 
of Old-time Ladies,” with its sad burden of “ Where are 


the snows of yester year?” or in the two “ Ballades of Old- 


time Lords,” with their echoing “ But where is the doughty 


Charlemaine ?” and “ The wind doth bear their like away ” 
—who else has got so much that is really exquisite out of 
so little with true poetic effect? Or who else has been 
able to make these repeated refrains a legitimate and 


withal vital part, not only of the form, but the sense and 
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beauty of the poem? I am afraid most of us, after the 
first stanza, would thrust them into the dance in wooden 
shoes, or lead them forward on stilts. 

Stevenson has summarised Villon’s picture of the times 
in a very charming manner, and it bears the stamp of his- 
torical accuracy. “ Paris swarms before us full of famine, 
shame and death; monks and the servants of great lords 
hold high wassail upon cakes and pastry; the poor man 
licks his lips before the baker’s windows; people with 
patched eyes sprawl all night beneath the butcher's stalls ; 
chuckling Tabary transcribes an improper romance ; bare- 
bosomed lasses and ruffling students swagger in the 
streets; the drunkard goes stumbling homewards; the 
graveyard is full of bones ; and away on Montfaucon Colin 
de Cayeux and Montigny hang draggled in the rain. Is 
there nothing better to be seen than sordid misery and 
worthless joy? Only where the poor mother of the poet 
kneels in the Church below painted windows, and makes 
tremulous supplication to the Mother of God.” 

Villon himself might count for something as he pens his 


laborious will—he is at least out of mischief for the time 


and with what, but for a ghoulish flavour in its early lines, 


might have been a thought of Tennyson, directs what shall 


be done with his only real possession—his body : 


Item: My body I bequeath 
Unto our grandmother the earth; 
The worms will have small gain beneath, 
So much hath hunger shown its girth. 
To her, the soil that gave me birth, 
Let it return. Ail things are fain 
And glad, if what I say be worth, 


In their own place to rest again. 


What became of his body is one of the mysteries of his 


life, or death.. His “ Greater Testament” is the last 
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authentic date of his life, but we hear of him in August, 


1403. He, more sober now than heretofore, had supped 


in his study room with three companions, and was leaning 


with them out of the window, when two clerks called them 
down. A quarrel was the outcome; Villon’s voice was 
heard in the dark, and, alive or dead—no one knows— 
he disappeared for good. 

Thus he goes out from us in mystery, the wildest and 


most saddening figure in all literature. 
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THE POET WITH THE DOWNCAST EYES. 


JOHN MORTIMER. 


hal Tennyson’s “Palace of Art” the builder of that 


‘lordly pleasure house,” after describing many pic- 


tures with which its walls are adorned, goes on to say : 


And with choi yaintings of wise men I hung 
The royal dais round. 
r there was Milton, like a seraph strong, 


Beside him Shakespeare, bland and mild, 


(nd there the world-worn Dante grasped his s 


ng, 
\nd somewhat grimly smiled. 

Now, every lover of literature, to whom the poets are 
familiar friends I take it, builds for himself an imaginary 
palace of art in which their portraits are hung. Of 
course, they have all, in their degrees, noble heads, not 
excluding that of Wordsworth. For here I am reminded 
how someone—Coleridge or another—when asked what 
sort of a head Wordsworth had, replied: “ You have seen 

horse’s head, sir—well, that is what Wordsworth’s head 


is like.” In such a House Beautiful, Chaucer, as the father 
of English poetry must find an honoured place. His 
figure, however vaguely defined, must needs have its special 


charm, shaping itself, as it does, from surroundings full of 
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the picturesque beauty of old romance. The portrait of 


him which lies before me shows a head, black-hooded, with 


erey-bearded, venerable face, bent forward, and with the 


eyes cast down and peering meditatively. 1 have heard of 
another portrait, on the margin of which the artist has de- 
picted a daisy. Upon what foundation of veritable fact 
these limnings are based I know not, but of certain features 
of this one we have Chaucer's own confirmation. In the 
prologue to “Sir Thopas,” describing himself as the nar 


rator of the tale, the poet makes the host say : 


What man art thou? 
Thou lookest as thou woldest fynd an hare, 


ground I see thee stare. 


For ever upon the g 


From the same source we learn further how the poet is 
possessed of a certain plumpness of figure, is “small and 
fair of face,” with a seeming elfishness of countenance, and 
shy withal in his conversations with his fellows. To help 
us to still further knowledge there is a rhymed description 
of him written by Robert Green, the Elizabethan dramatist, 


which runs thus : 


His stature was not very tall, 

lean he was, his legs were small ; 
Hosed within a stock of red, 

\ buttoned bonnet on his head, 

Irom under which did hang, I ween, 
Silver hairs, both bright and sheen. 
His beard was white, trimmed round, 
His countenance, blithe and merry found, 
A sleeveless jacket, large and wide, 
With many plaits and skirts beside, 

Of water camlet did he wear, 

\ whittle by his belt he bare. 

Elis shoes were corned broad before, 
Itis inkhorn at his side he wore, 

And in his hand he bore a book— 
Thus did this ancient poet look, 
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From other sources we get to know how he was modest 
im conversation, and a man of few words. In the prologue 
to the “ Legend of Good Women” he tells us how fond he 
is of reading, taking heed of nothing in comparison. He 
has read until his eyes have become dim, and the only 
thing that takes him from his books is to walk in the green 
fields. 

With such descriptions as these before me, I must 
confess that when I am disposed to “ call up him who left 
half-told the story of Cambuscan bold,” it is this down- 
ward, pensive look upon the face that most impresses me. 
lo the host of the Tabard it only wore the appearance of 
one who looked for a hare, but to the lover of Chaucer as a 
poet it means something much further reaching and more 
penetrating than that. It is expressive of the finer parts 
of his nature, the sweet seriousness of it—his love for 
fields and flowers. When, therefore, I am asked to give 
ny impression of Chaucer, I find in this meditative look 
the keynote, as it were, for any modest song of praise | 
may have to offer. 

To help me to a further consideration I take down those 
six volumes of the Aldine edition from my shelves and 
reflect on the contents. I glance over the life of the poet, 
noting the main features, principal among which is 
the fact that Chaucer was not a poet by _profes- 
sion, but a man of affairs having much business to 
do in the service of King Edward III. and his successor, 
Richard If. The writing of poetry was one of the recrea- 
tions of his life, and does not, in his varying fortunes, 
appear to have brought him much pecuniary gain. In view 
of his apparently peaceable disposition, I am inclined to 
think that story apocryphal which tells how he was fined 
two shillings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street, 


or, if it is true, that the friar deserved it. In like manner, 
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I should like to believe that he did not betray his friends 
to get released from imprisonment in the Tower. Among 
other possible things, it is pleasant to think that a mission 
on the King’s service in Italy brought him into personal 
intercourse with Petrarch. Anyhow, in his wide reading 
he became acquainted with that poet, and with many other 
authors, Italian and French, from whom he gained rich 
material for his story-telling. How deep and varied was 
that reading we may all learn from Warton’s “ History of 
English Poetry,” in which Chaucer's tales and romances 
are traced to their sources. Among the facts of his life 
it is interesting to the student to know that it was in the 
evening of his days, and after his sixtieth year, that he 
wrote the “Canterbury Tales,” and that, like the story 
of “ Cambuscan,” these also were left half-told. 

Turning now to these written works of his, one might 
concern oneself at length with the language in which they 
are conveyed, but this does not come within the scope of 
the present purpose. That well of Engiish undefiled, of 
which Spenser wrote, has proved a difficult and far-reach- 
ing draw-well for the ordinary reader, and has tended to the 
neglect which the poet has suffered. Nevertheless, it is un- 
doubtedly true that if Chaucer is to be enjoyed to the full, 
this flavour of the old language must remain in the expres- 
sion. Take it away, and the charm is in a great measure 
gone. Get over the difficulty of the rhythm, the sounding 
of the final “e,” which otherwise is mute, and, by the aid of a 
glossary, hunt out the obscure words, and slowly but surely 
the ineffable light breaks in, and “as it deepens drowns 
the written word.” When once you become accustomed to 
him, Chaucer in translation, even of the best, will be un- 
satisfactory. Dryden has essayed it, using matter of his 
own, which does not enhance the charm; even Words- 


worth, with all his honesty of purpose and_ poetical 
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power, cannot transmute the thought without conveying a 
sense of deterioration. Spenser, with a truer poetic feeling, 
did not seek to interpret, but rather, within his powers, to 
continue that unfinished tale of “ Cambuscan,” but only 
with infinite apologies to the older poet as thus: 


Then pardon, O most sacred, happie spirit! 
That I thy labours lost may thus revive, 
(nd steal from thee the meede of thy due merit, 
hat none durst ever whilst thou wast alive; 
\nd being dead, in vain yet many strive, 
Nor dare I like, but through infusion sweet 
/§ thine own spirit, which doth in me survive, 
I follow here the footing of thy feet, 
That with thy meaning so I may the rather meete. 
Tennyson did not even dare so much, but when, after 
reading the “Legend of Good Women,” his eyes had 
llen on sleep, he dreamed in consequence that “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” which, without imitation, is a poem most 
worthily begotten of the other 
Passing to the subject matter of Chaucer, it is necessary 
to the right understanding of him to know the sources of 
the medium in which he worked. We have seen that he 
was deeply and widely read, and his reading lay among the 
old story-tellers and romancers. He was familiar with 
Boccacio and other of the great Italians, and also with the 
Provencal authors and the Troubadours. Chivalry and 
love were the favourite and prevailing themes, so he took 
these old romances, and, passing them through the alembic 
of his mind, gave them a new embodiment, and, like 
Shakespeare, stamped them with his own image. Dealing 
with the tellers of stories, he proved himself a prince of 
story-tellers, but beyond this he showed his genius in the 
introduction of characters of his own creation. The 
“Canterbury Tales,” in their prologues and chief actors, 


afford evidence indisputable of his keen perceptive powers, 
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his humour, and his insight into human nature. Upon such 
features of the poet, however, ome cannot grow discursive 
at this time. More to the purpose in view is it to say 
a word upon those other powers in which he reveals him- 
self to us as a lover of nature—the poet with the down- 
cast eyes. And here the question is one concerning the 
limits of his love, his sincerity, as it were. A poet of human 
nature he undoubtedly was. He held the mirror up to 
that, and reflected the results faithfully, and to our vastly 
enhanced knowledge of the men and times in which he 
lived. But to be a poet of nature is something quite other. 
His love for flowers is expressed over and over again, and 
his preference for the daisy, the sweet marguerite, has 
brought that flower into the closest relationship with his 
memory. Over and over again we meet with it, powdering 
the fresh green grass in the May time—a never-failing 
source of joy to the gladdened eye of him who sings its 
praise. It carpets the meads where move his ladies fair and 
debonair, and they, too, are counted among its worshippers. 
Most prominently does it figure in the romance of “ The 
Flower and the Leaf,” but here, with two ladies represent- 
ing them, the flower is typical of indolence and the leaf of 
perseverance, the worthiest knights being crowned with 
leaves rather than with flowers. Many other flowers of 
the field and garden enter into Chaucer's verse, and in 
“The Romaunt of the Rose” we are shown how, through 
many difficulties, a faithful pursuer gains possession of the 
ultimate sweet rose of his desires. 

In reading Chaucer without the original from which he 
drew, there is always a difficulty in determining where the 
poet himself enters into his work of translation, but that he 
does so enter there is no doubt whatever. This love of 
flowers, of pastoral scenes, might be but a reproduction of 


that flower worship which had its expression in the Floral 
Ss 
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Carnivals of France, where, as Warton tells us, the poets 
assembled in the May time and competed with each other 
for prizes, which took the form of flowers, artificial and 
natural. If Chaucer's love of nature went no deeper than 
that, he would have smaller claims upon our affection than 
is accorded to him. Likewise, if his chivalry had no 
deeper root than the Courts of Love afforded, from which 
he drew his material, it would have been a romantic in- 
terest merely. But there is one well-known illustration in 
“The Romaunt of the Rose” which shows that Chaucer 
could add gentleness of a finer nature than he found in 
the Romance verse. There has been a discussion lately in 
one of our journals—the Spectator, I think—on the 
meaning of the term gentleman. In Chaucer's translation 


of the Romaunt he gives us a description, which is not 


in the original, and to the effect that it is not a matter of 
birth 





a man is not only gentle because of his lineage, 


But whoso is vertuous, 
And in his port not outrageous, 

When such one thou seest thee beforne, 
Though he be not gentle born, 

Thou maiest well saine this in soth, 
That he is gentle because he doth 

As longeth to a gentleman. 


To villaine speech in no degree 
Let never thy lippe unbounden bee; 
For I nought hold him in good faith. 
Curteis, that foule wordes saith; 

And all women serve and praise, 
And to thy power her honours raise; 
And if that any mis-sayere 

Despise women, that thou maist here 


Blame him, and bid him hoid him still. 


So in like manner one is inclined to the pious belief that 
it was with such gentleness as this that the poet with the 
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downcast eyes loved the green fields, the flowers, and the 





birds of which he sang so sweetly. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the daisy of Chaucer and those with which 
Tennyson and Wordsworth dealt, and the way in which 
these respective poets dealt with the flower marks a broad 
distinction between them. Matthew Arnold, while giving 
Chaucer his full meed of praise, says he lacks the quality 
of high seriousness which marks the great poet. However 
that may be, one may fitly apply to “the morning star of 
song ” the words which Matthew Arnold applied to Words- 
worth, and say : 

He lays us as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles break from us, and we have ease, 

the breeze, 
Goes o’er the sunlit fields again. 


True, also, is it that he brings— 


To spirits dried up and closely furled, 


The freshness of the early world. 

















THE MATCHLESS ORINDA. 
By ARTHUR W. Fox. 

JHEN a clever and comparatively harmless female 
versifier is extravagantly praised by a poet of the 
compass and fame of Abraham Cowley, some curiosity 
is not unnaturally aroused as to her real merit. Such was 
the distinction of Katherine Fowler, better known as 
“The Matchless Orinda,” who was born at Bucklersbury 
on New Year's Day, 1631.* John Aubreyt tells several 
interesting stories of her precocious girlhood. As was 
fitting for the child of a sound Presbyterian, she was in the 
habit during her early years of praying much aloud. Upon 
one occasion she was overheard to supplicate God for the 
speedy removal of the Bishops. When she was ten years 
old she could repeat the long and strong sermons of hen 
time word for word, in which capacity she showed herself a 
more attentive listener than commonly falls to the lot of 
present-day preachers. She began to make poetry at 
school, and, according to the Wiltshire gossip, “she had 


a red pumpled face.” He further asserts on the authority 


* Gosse, Seventeenth Century Studies, London, 1873, upon whose delightful 
sketch this brief study is based. 


t Aubrey, Little Lives, Oxford, 1898, edited by Andrew Clark, pp. 152-155. 
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of her cousin Blacket, “that she had read the Bible 
through before she was full four years old.” He adds that 
“she was very good-natured, not at all high-minded; 
pretty fat, reddish faced.” 

In or about 1647 she was married to a good Royalist, 
James Philips, of Cardigan Priory, who converted her to 
his political principles towards the close of her life. By 
him she had two children, a daughter who survived her, 
and a son who died in infancy, upon whom she wrote two 
touching epitaphs. The first may find a place here to 


illustrate the character of her poetry: 


What on earth deserves our trust? 
Youth and beauty are but dust. 
long we gathering are with pain 
What one moment calls again. 
Seven years childless, marriage passed, 
{ son, a son is born at last— 

So exactly limb’d and fair, 

Full of spirits, mien and air, 

As a long life promised, 

Yet in less than six weeks dead. 
foo promising, too great a mind 

In so small room to be confin’d : 
Therefore, as fit in heav’n to dwell, 
He quickly broke the prison shell. 
So the subtle alchemist 


Can’t with Hermes 


’ 


Seal resist 
The powerful spirit’s subtler flight, 
But twill bid him long good-night; 
And so the sun, if it arise 

Half so glorious as his eyes, 

Like this infant, takes a shroud, 


Buried in a morning cloud. 


lhe foregoing lines are tender and pathetic, and the 
final simile is alike mournful and appropriate. 

Dissatisfied with the scant appreciation of her husband, 
Orinda formed a circle of friendship in her Welsh home. 
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x4 


To each of her friends she gave classical names. Sir 
Charles Cotterel became Poliarchus; Anne Owen was 
christened Lucasia ; Mary Aubrey was known as Rosania ; 
Jeremy Taylor was Palaemon; and Sir Edward Dering 
Silvander. But wedlock broke up the little circle, of which 
Cowley sang, and many of Orinda’s poems bewail the in- 
constancy of her female associates. One of her poems on 
** 


“Friendship’s Mystery "* may fitly be quoted at this place, 


both from its novel stanza, and to illustrate the principles 
of the society. 


Come, my Lucasia, since we see 
That miracles men’s faith do m 
By wonder and by prodigy, 
To the dull, angry world let’s prove 


There’s a religion in our love. 


’ 


For though we were design'd t’ agree 
That fate no liberty destroy Ss, 

But our election is as free 
As angels, who, with greedy choice, 


Are yet determin’d to their joys. 


Our hearts are doubled by the loss, 
Here mixture is addition grown: 

We both diffuse, and both engross: 
And we whose minds are so much one 


Never, yet ever, are alone. 


We court our own captivity 

Than thrones more great and innocent: 
*Twere banishment to be set free, 

Since we wear fetters whose intent 


Not bondage is, but ornament. 


Divided joys are tedious found, 
And griefs united easier grow; 

We are ourselves but by rebound, 
And all our titles shuffled so, 
Both princes, and both subjects, too. 





{ Poems, 1675, p. 134. * Idem, pp. 21-22. 
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Our hearts are mutual victims laid 

While they (such power in friendship les) 
Are altars, priests, and off’rings made: 

And each heart which thus kindly dies 


Grows deathless by the sacrifice. 


After such a tender outpouring of friendship it is pathetic 
to think that Cupid proved too much for the weaker bond- 
age of Orinda’s friends. One by one the gentle maids fell 
into the sterner durance of wedlock, and left Orinda to 
sing of their desertion. She begins one of her poems thus : 


Whoever thinks that joys below 
Can lasting be or great, 
Let him behold this parting blow, 


And cure his own deceit. 


Alas, how soon are pleasures done 
Where fortune has a power. 
How like to the declining sun, 


Or to the withered flower.+ 


The kindly yet busy little gentlewoman, amidst her dis- 
appointments, could still find time to sing sympathetically 
of the gladness of a country life. Her lines are simple and 
artless with just a faint echo of Parnassus in their tranquil 


cadence. She begins: 


How sacred and how innocent 
\ country life appears, 

How free from tumult, discontent, 
From flattery or fears. 

This was the first and happiest life, 
When man enjoyed himself; 

Till pride exchanged peace for strife, 


And happiness for pelf. 


After more lines in a similar strain she concludes with a 
wise resolve: 


* Poems, 1678, pp. 21-22. ¢ Idem, p. 159. 
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But I, resolved from within, 
Confirmed from without, 
In privacy intend to spin 
My future minutes out. 
And from this 
I banish all 
And nothing that is not divine 


Shall dare to tempt my joys. 


hermitage of mine 









wild toys, 

























There are below but two things good, 
Friendship and honesty, 

And only those of all I would 
Ask for felicity. 

In this retired and humble seat, 


Free from both war and strife, 





I am not forced to make retreat, 


But choose to spend my life.* 


In spite of her good resolutions, she went to London at 
the Restoration, where her loyal poems recommended her 
to the notice of the Duchess of York. Here she was feasted 
and honoured, amongst many others, by the poet Cowley at 
Barn Elms. We can picture the shy poet and the gushing 
muse intermingling their poesy by the quiet flow of Father 
Thames. From London Orinda went to Dublin, where 
she finished her translation of Corneille’s “ Pompey.” In 
1063, by the help of Earl Orrery, the play was brought out 
in London, where it attained considerable popularity. She 
busied herself in 1664 in the translation of “ Horace” by 
the French dramatist ; but when she had completed four 
acts she was stricken with smallpox, which made an end of 
her on June 22, 1664, at the early age of thirty-three. The 
last three months of her life were spent in a whirl of the 
best s« ciety of London, and she was a welcome visitor at 
Court. Her later life had been troubled by lawsuits, in 
which she would seem to have had but indifferent success. 
Of this period an invaluable picture of her life is presented 


* Poems, 1678, pp. 88, go-91. 
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in her letters to Sir Charles Cotterel. She writes with a 
simple grace and a keenness of descriptive power, which 
gives her correspondence a distinction of its own. 

Of her poetic merit much might be said, but it has been 
said by the Royalist poets of her day. Her poems were 
at first handed about in manuscript, and a surreptitious 
edition was printed in 1064 to her great annoyance. This 
edition was suppressed after much difficulty, and after her 
death three more editions appeared in 1667, 1669, and 


1678. Her “ Letters to Poliarchus ” were printed in 1705. 





Her portrait by W. Faithorne confirms Aubrey’s descrip- 
tion of her person. She impressed all of the distinguished 
persons who met her by her keen intellect and vivacious 
disposition. Every elegy of her teems with compliment, 
while Cowley is so complimentary that he is not a little 
cloudy. His laboured elegy need not be quoted here; 
but his praise carried in his own day, and must still carry 
with it, no little authority. He was keenly susceptible of 
rhythm and happy turns of thought, and he found both in 
an uncommon degree in Orinda. Her enthusiasm capti- 
vated the retiring poet, and it was not his manner to stint 
praise. here was a simplicity, too, and an artless grace 
in her writing which caught the ear of that artificial age, 
and she attained a contemporary fame beyond her deserts. 
A literary woman was so rare in her day that the linnet 
was transfigured into an eagle. But alas for the eagles of 
past poetry, they take a high flight in their own generation 
to fall rapidly into oblivion in the next. 

Still she forms an interesting personality of the seven- 
teenth century, and scarcely deserves to be so entirely for- 
gotten, as is her lot to-day. Her soul was fired with a fine 
enthusiasm, with which her lines did not always corres- 
pond. She retained her Puritan delicacy in a foul-mouthed 


chorus of song. She had many friends of the first rank 
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both by birth and natural gifts, and had she lived she might 
have soared to greater heights than she reached in her 
brief life. Her translations from French poets show a 
considerable ease and a trained mind. Her letters are 
among the best of that period of clever letter-writing. Her 
poems are pervaded with a simplicity of tone and a general 
exactness of rhythm which make them pleasant reading. 
Now and then a real tenderness shines in her verses, which 
reveals the kindness of her heart, and it must be admitted 
by the censorious critics of the present that she was a 
highly-accomplished woman. If we compare her with the 
queens of song she cannot hold ever so small a place 
amongst them. The “ Matchless Orinda” was unmatched 
in her own day, no doubt; but others of her sisters to-day 


have soared to greater heights on a stronger pinion. She 


lived a not undistinguished life in her own time, and sang 


her little song, which is all but unheard in the sublimer 
choir of sister-singers. We may pay her our less exagger- 
ated tribute, which will sound but faintly amongst the 
courtly eulogists who mourned her death; but it will be 


none the less sincere in its simple truth. 





HEINRICH HEINE’S HARZREISE. 
By HENRY GANNON. 
The spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdity of men 
Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips 
That smile was Heine! 
HUS writes Matthew Arnold in an abortive en- 
deavour to give us, in a single word, the quint- 
essence of one of the most subtle, enigmatical, and many- 
sided minds in all literature. 

Well, after all, it is perhaps not a bad shot, though far 
from being a bull’s eye. But none the less we may give 
Arnold credit for astuteness, at least in choosing this way 
out of a difficulty that has baffled many wise men and pro- 
found German scholars and critics—a little mystery goes 


a long way in either picture or poem. Given a pretty 


figure of speech, surround it with a cloud of vague, intan- 


gible metaphor, and lo! you seem to have solved the prob- 
lem. But metaphor, after all, though apparently satisfy- 
ing for the moment, is not very sustaining, and in the end 
you find yourself just where you were. 

Others who have tried what I would call the frontal 


attack on this fascinating problem, in contradistinction to 
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Arnold's flank movement, have in the end given it up in 
despair. In their extremity they have betaken themselves 
to comparisons, likening Heine in turns to Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Burns, Sterne, Jean Paul Richter, 
Swift, Byron, Voltaire, Shelley, Beranger, and others. But 
all this is only a half-truth. For though Heine has some- 
thing in common with each and all of the above writers, 
he has much besides that is all his own, which none of them 
shared with him. 

In short, the problem in question is one of those tough, 
knotty, cross-grained things that you can't break across 
your knee; Heine’s complexity and many-sidedness have 
been at once the fascination and stumbling-block of critical 
students—German, French, and English, and must remain 
so, I am afraid, till the end of the chapter. It seems, 
indeed, little else than a fruitless attempt to solve the 
insoluble. 

Well, we will leave this, and turn our attention now to 
our actual and more congenial subject, “ The Harzreise,” 
for | must candidly confess that I have no specific of my 
own to recommend, except it be this; Let each one read 
Heine for himself, and then formulate his own analysis of 
his character and idiosyncrasy. 

As regards the “ Harzreise,” we may say without hesita 
tion that it is one of the few books of Heine’s that may 
be taken up, read with unalloyed pleasure, and laid down 
again with a tolerably clean palate. The two or three ques- 
tionable—what the Germans call schliipfrige, and we call 
indelicate—passages we may condone in consideration of 
the general purity of the book as.a whole. In Germany it 
was received from its first appearance with unstinted popu- 
larity, which it has retained ever since through good and 
evil report. Even in those dark days, when the name of 


Heine was anathema maranatha, when he was stigmatised 
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among his compatriots as the most un-German of Ger- 
mans, when the Prussian Government proscribed him and 
all his works as those of the Evil One ; though they would 
at the same time fain have provided him with free board 
and lodging in Spandau for the rest of his days. Even 
then the “ Harzreise” was read by stealth. In fact, its 
popularity has never waned to the present day, partly on 
account of its pleasant banter, its trenchant wit, its delight- 
fully lucid and nervous prose, which has never been ex- 
celled, even by that of Goethe himself; but more espect- 
ally for the inimitable lyrics interspersed throughout the 


‘ 


work. I say advisedly “inimitable,” for I am not so con- 
ceited as to imagine that these translations of mine—or, 
for that matter, any translations I have ever seen—do more 
than come within modestly measurable distance of the 
originals. They must be read in their native idiom to be 
fully appreciated. Another undoubted cause of its popu- 
larity is that it was written before his ink was mixed 
with so much gall, and before that period of his life when 
Heine acquired that unenviable dexterity, which he de- 
veloped eventually into a fine art, of shooting poisoned 
arrows at his enemies, and even at his quondam friends. 
But even at this early period there are not wanting evi- 
dences in the biting satire and persiflage so liberally 
sprinkled throughout the pages of the “ Harzreise ” that the 
child was father to the man. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1824 that Heine 
strapped his knapsack on his back, and with a stout cudgel 
in his hand and a tolerably well-filled purse in his pocket, 
thanks to his Uncle Salomon, gladly turned his back on 
the sleepy old town of Géttingen, and his face towards 
the Harz Mountains for a four-week’s holiday among their 
valleys. His brain seething with poetic fancies, to the 


almost total exclusion of jurisprudence, and the Pandects, 
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which, by the way, he was supposed to have been most 
assiduously studying, one can almost realise the cry of 
exultation, like that of an animal that has slipped its chain, 
with which he breaks loose from all the trammels of the 
dry-as-dust University, from the Philistinism, shams, and 
conventionalism of Géttingen, and turns his face towards 
that fabled land of the Brocken. There he will be free to 
roam at his own sweet will along the banks of the crystal 
Ilse, to dream among its rumed castles, to associate with 
the simple peasantry and miners, listening to their weird 
stories and legends of Kobold and fairy lore and legend, 
all of which he afterwards turns into purest gold. The 
following poem, which he pens as a prologue, or rather, one 
might say, an overture, to the piece that follows, is a cry 
of contempt and a protest against all cant and snobbery, 
from which he is escaping, for a short season at least. It 
is the keynote of the story. It means—Ho! for the moun- 
tain side and the purple heather, for the dark pine forest, 
for the sunlit valleys, where birds are singing and brooks 
are leaping over rocks down into shady amber pools. The 
poem runs: 
Swallowtails and silken stockings, 


Snow-white ruffles, courtly airs, 
Tender speeches, soft embraces— 
Ah, if only hearts were their’s! 

Hearts within their breasts, and love, too— 
Glowing love within their hearts— 

Oh, it kills me, all this drivel 

About love and Cupidi’s darts! 


Up the mountains will I clamber 
Where the honest cotters dwell, 
Where the breast with joy expands, and 


Winds blow free o’er rock and fell. 
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Up the mountains will I clamber 
Where the dark pines shoot on high, 
Brooks are brawling, birds are singing, 
(nd the clouds sail proudly by. 

are ye well, ye polished salons! 
Polished lords and ladies, too! 

Up the mountains will I clamber, 


Thence look down and laugh at you. 


The “ polished salons,” with their male and female simu- 
lacri above aimed at, were probably those of Bonn or 
Berlin. But poor old Géttingen was not to go unscathed 
from the arrows of Heine’s wit, or shall we rather call 
them explosive bullets, for they eventually caused a very 
pretty flutter in the dovecotes of that ancient university 
town, when ,two years later, the “Travel Pictures” made 
their appearance. The following passage furnishes a toler- 
able sample of Heine’s style of flagellation : 


The town of Gédttingen, famed for its sausages and its University, 
belongs to the King of Hanover, and contains 999 inhabited houses 
various churches, a lying-in hospital, an observatory, a University, 
a prison, a library, and a municipal bierkeller, the beer whereof is 
very good. The brook which flows by the town is called the Leine, 
and is used in summer for bathing; the water is very cold, and in 
some places so broad that my dog Pompey had really to take a good 
run to clear it. The town itself is pretty, but the view is pleasantest 
when you turn your back on it. It must be very old indeed, for 
I remember when I matriculated there five years ago, just before I 
was rusticated (i.e., was asked to take my name off the books), it had 
just the same grey, old-world look. Some people even assert that it dates 
from the time of the migration of the tribes, and that each tribe 
dropped on its way an unbound copy of itself, from whom are 
descended all the Vandals, Frisians, Swabians, Teutons, Saxons, etc., 
who, at the present time, are distinguished by the colour of their 
caps and the tassels of their pipes. The inhabitants of Géttingen 
may be roughly divided under the heads of Students, Professors, 
Philistines, and Beasts; but between these four estates there is no 
strict line of demarcation. The beasts, however, are the most im- 
portant class. The number of the Géttingen Philistines must be 


like that of the sands—or rather the mud—of the sea shore, and 
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verily, when I see them with their white bills and dirty faces planted 


at the gates of the academic court, I can hardly conceive how G 


ever created such a pack of vagabonds. 


This is savage enough for a budding young author. 
But when Heine once got fairly launched on the war-path 
he knew no mercy, and, like a veritable Malay running 
amok, kriss in hand, sharp as a razor, he dealt his blows 
right and left, sparing neither age nor sex. Indeed, it is 
the fair sex of Géttingen to whom he next turns his atten- 
tion, and he is, I am sorry to say, ungallant enough to 
attack them in a very tender part, viz., their poor feet! 
fle continues : 


lull details about the town may be studied in Marx’s topography 
of Gédttingen. Although I own myself, to be under the deep- 
est obligation to the author, who was my doctor, and was ex- 
ceedingly kind to me, yet I am unable to recommend his work 
without reservation, inasmuch as he has failed to contradict with 


proper severity the false opinion about the big feet of the Géttingen 


§ 
women. Indeed, I have been occupied for a long time back with a 
serious refutation of this heresy. With this object in view, I have 


attended lectures on comparative anatomy, made extracts from the 
rarest works in the library; [ have stood in the Weenderstrasse for 
hours studying the feet of ladies as they passed by, and in the ex- 
haustive treatise embracing the results of these studies I[ treat (r) 
of feet in general; (2) feet of the ancients; (3) elephants’ feet; (4) 
feet of Géttingen women; (5) I collate all the remarks I have heard 
about feet in general; (6) I consider the feet in their general connec- 
tion, enlarging on calves, knees, etc., and finally, if I can obtain paper 
of sufficient size, I intend to add a few facsimile drawings of the 


Géttingen ladies’ feet. 

Having thus passed in review the men and women of 
Gottingen, he has still a Parthian arrow left in his quiver 
for the little boys of that town, which he lets fly at them 
in passing through the gate. “Near the Weender gate,” 
he says, “I met two small schoolboys, natives of the place, 


one of whom remarked to the other: ‘I must really cut 





Theodor's company altogether 


he is a cad; only yester- 
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day he actually didn’t know the genitive of mensa.’ So 
insignificant and trivial as these words may sound, none 
the less I feel constrained to record them here. Yea, I 
would write them on the gate as the town’s motto, for as 
the young birds chirp the old ones pipe, and these words 
embody precisely the dry and narrow pedantry of the 
learned ‘ Georgia Augusta.’ ” 

From this point we may leave Heine to pursue his 
journey, picking him up again at Osterode, on the borders 
of the Harz district. “I awoke next morning,” he says, “ at 
Osterode with pleasant music in my ears. It was the bells 
of the herd being driven to pasture. The golden sun smiled 
in at my windows and lit up the paintings on the walls. 
They were scenes from the war of liberation, showing us 
faithfully what heroes we all were. There were also 
execution scenes from the French Revolution, Louis XVI. 
at the guillotine, and similar cutting-off of heads, the sight 


ff which makes a man thank God that he is lying cosily 


n bed and drinking excellent coffee, and feeling that his 


-. 


head still sits comfortably on his shoulders. The town 
of Osterode,” he continues, “has so and so many houses, 
sundry inhabitants, including a few souls. For further par- 
ticulars see ‘ Gottschalk’s Guide for Harz Tourists.’ There 
are many ruined castles in the neighbourhood, of which 
the Hardenberg is the finest. If your heart is on the left 
side, as it ought to be—I mean on the liberal side—you 
cannot view without some regretful feelings the rocky 
nests of those privileged birds of prey who bequeathed to 
their degenerate descendants nothing but their ravenous 
appetites. Such, at least, were my thoughts that morning. 
The farther I got away from Géttingen, the more my 
spirits showed up, and again, as in the past, all romantic 
feelings awoke, and, as I journeyed, shaped themselves 
into the following song : 
, 
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AUF DEM HARDENBERGE, 
Burst, oh heart, thy stony portals! 
Rise, ye dreams of old again! 

Songs of joy and tears of sadness 


Rush tumultuous through my brain. 


*Mid the pine trees will I wander, 
Where the merry fountain springs— 
Where the stately deer are browsing, 


And the tuneful throstle sings. 


On the mountains will I clamber, 

On the steepest craggy height, 

Where the gray old castle ruins 

Stand in rosy morning light. 

There I tay me down and ponder 

On the deeds of ancient date, 

Of those past and glorious races 

And of vanished pomp ard state. 

Grass now overgrows the tiltyard 
Where the gallant champion fought— 
Fought, and overthrew the stoutest ; 
Then the prize of valour sought. 

From the balcony hangs ivy, 

Where the fair one stood on high, 
Who the doughty victor vanquished 
With a glance of her bright eye. 

Ah! the victor and the lady 

Conquered are by death’s strong hand. 
This grim knight of scythe and hour-glass 


Flings us all upon the sand. 


“ A little farther on my road I met a travelling journey- 
man tailor from Brunswick, a puny little mortal, so thin 
that the stars might have shone through him as through 
Ossian’s spirits of the mist, and altogether a quaint medley 
peculiar to his countrymen, of humour and melancholy, 
showing itself particularly by the comic pathos in which he 


sang the folk song, ‘A beetle sat on a_ fence— 
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sum, sum!’ One good thing we Germans have is that 
no one is so crack-brained, but he can find another 
madder than himself who can understand him. No one 
but a German can enter into the spirit of this beetle-song 
and weep and laugh himself to death over it. He also 
sang a song where Lottchen is sorrowing over the grave of 


Werther. The tailor melted into tears at the words: 


one I’m weeping by the rosy bower, 
Where the late moon watched us from above; 
Sadly now I wander by the fountain 


That once whispered thoughts of bliss and love. 


“Soon, however, he fell into his frolicsome mood again, 
and told me about a Prussian they had im the 
tailors’ lodge at Kassel who made just such songs himself. 
‘He can’t sew a blessed stitch,’ he said, ‘and if he has a 
penny in his pocket he has a twopenny thirst, and when 
he gets tight he takes the sky for a blue waistcoat, and 
weeps like a downspout, and sings a song in double poetry.’ 
[ asked him to explain the last expression, but my little 
tailor only hopped about on his spindleshanks and went on 
repeating, ‘Double poetry is double poetry.’ At last I got 
at what he meant, namely stanzas with double rhymes. 
Meanwhile our knight of the needle became very fatigued 
from over exertion and a contrary wind that was blowing. 
He did, indeed, make a few desperate attempts to walk 
and swaggered: * Now I’m off!’ But soon he complained 
that he had walked blisters on his feet, and that the world 
was much too extensive. At last he sank down softly 
at the foot of a tree, and, wagging his poor little head like 
a lambkin’s tail, saying, with a melancholy smile: ‘ There, 
Iam, knocked up again like an old rip!” 


At this point Heine gives us, rot without a touch of 
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humour. his views on Nature’s scheme of colour, of har- 


mony, and composition in landscape : 


Here the hills grow steeper, and the pine woods wave below like 
sea, and fleecy clouds are sailing across the blue sky. 
The wildness of the landscape was, at it were, toned down by its 
unity and simplicity. Nature, like a good poet, sets her face against 


violent transitions. The clouds, fantastically shaped as they some 


times are, have a mild, white tone corresponding harmoniously with 
the blue sky and the green earth, so that all the colours of the lands- 
cape melt into each other like soft music, and every aspect of Nature 

soothing and calming to the mind. And, like a great poet, too, 


Nature knows how to produce the greatest effects with the fewest 


materials. Here we have the sun, trees, flowers, water—and love. 
Should the latter, however, be lacking in the heart of the spectator, 
then the whole makes but a sorry show; the sun is then mere'y so 


many miies in diameter, the trees are good for fuel, the flowers 


re classified by their stamens, and water is wet. 


Arrived at Klausthal, where the silver mines belonging 
the Hanoverian Crown are, the first person Heine meets 
at the inn is an inquisitive and pushing young commercial 
traveller, full of brag and bluster. In reply to his enquiry 
of ‘‘ What is the latest news from Gottingen ?” Heine tells 
him that just before his departure the University Senate 
had issued a decree imposing a fine of three thalers on any- 
one who cut his dog’s tail off, because, in the dog days, 
mad dogs kept their tails between their legs, and thus could 
be distinguished, which would, of course, be impossible if 
they had no tails. Heine visits the smelting-houses and 


the Mint. In the latter he moralises : 


In the mint I got to see how money is made, and that is about 
n share of it Further than this I have never been able to 
ance. lr. such matters I have always been a mere looker-on, and 

I verily believe that if it were to rain thalers down from the sk: 
I would only get holes knocked in my head, while the children of 
Israel would merrily gather up the silver manna. With a curiously 
mixed feeling of reverence and emotion I watched the bright new 


thalers, took up one as it came fresh from the die, and addressed it 
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thus: ** Young Thaler, what fortunes await thee! How much good 
nd how much evil wilt thou cause? How wilt thou protect vicé 
and patch up virtue? [low wilt thou be loved and execrated? How 
wilt thou promote debauchery, pandering, lying and murder: How 


wilt thou pass though clean and dirty hands for centuries, till at 
last thou art gathered, guilt-beladen and weary of sin, to thy 
fellows in Abraham’s bosom, who will melt thee down and refine 
thee, and recast thee in a better mould—perhaps as an innocent 


teaspoon, with which my own great-great-grandson will stir his pap. 


To follow Heine in his description of the visit to the 
silver mines would carry us too far for the limits of this 
paper, though written in his happiest vein, and full of 
picturesque passages. Whoever has been down a mine, 
whether coal or silver mine, with its strange rumbling 
and roaring, its mysterious creaking of machinery, bubb- 
ling of subterraneous springs, dripping of water, and 
sickening exhalation, may realise for himself Heine’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

Most of the miners live in Klausthal and in the neigh- 
bouring little mountain-town of Zellefeld. He visited 
many of these honest, simple people, observing their 
modest household arrangements, listened to their songs, 
which they accompany very prettily on the zither, their 
favourite instrument, got them to tell him their old fairy 
tales of the mines and to repeat the prayers they are accus- 
tomed to join in before descending the dark shaft, and 
joined himself im many a good prayer. An old foreman 
actually proposed to him that he should stay with them and 
become a miner, and when he took his leave of them, gave 
him a message to his brother, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Goslar, with many kisses for his little neice, of 
whom we shall hear more anon. 

Calm and stagnant as this life may appear, it is still, as 
Heine maintains, a real living life. The ancient palsied 


dame who was sitting opposite the big clothes-press behind 
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the stove may have been sitting there for a quarter of a 
century, and her feelings have grown one with every corner 
of the stove and with every bit of carving of the press. 
And press and stove have become living things, for a 
human being has breathed into them a portion of his own 
soul. 

[t is only by this life of deep and direct intuition—Un- 
mittilbarkeit, as Heine terms it—that the German Marchen 
took birth, the peculiarity of which is that not only beasts 
and plants, but also inanimate objects, speak and act. 
Thus we see in the Marchen the marvellous and still, at 
the same time, what seems to be the matter of course. 
The needle and pin come from the tailor’s lodge, and lose 
themselves in the dark; straw and coal try to cross the 
brook, and come to grief; shovel and broom stand on the 
stairs and quarrel, and throw things at each other. 

“ Next morning,” Heine continues, “I had to lighten my 
knapsack again. I threw overboard the pair of boots it 
contained, and struck out for Goslar. I got there without 
knowing how. All | remember is sauntering up hill and 
down dale, looking down into many a pretty dell, the ripp- 
ling of silvery brooks, the sweet twittering of woodland 
birds, and the tinkling of cow bells, the manifold green of 
the trees were tinged with the gold of the glorious sun, and 
above the blue silken canopy of the heavens was so trans- 
parent that one could gaze straight into the holy of holies, 
where the angels sat at God's feet studying in His features 
their thorough bass.” 

From Goslar Heine starts next morning, half at random, 
half with the intention of hunting up the brother of his 
Klausthal friend the miner. He meets with a companion 
by the way, whom he sums up thus: “He was a smug, 
greasy-faced native of Goslar, with an expression at once 


cunning and stupid. He looked as if he had invented 
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the cattle plague. He told me no end of ghost stories, 
which would have been all very well but that they ended 
in not being ghost stories at all. The ghostly white figure 
in the wood turns out to be a poacher, etc, etc. Only 
sickly, silly people believed in ghosts. He _ hardly 
ever ailed anything, only now and then he suffered 
from skin disease, which he cured with fasting spittle. 
He drew my attention to the  practicalness and 
adaptability of Nature: ‘The trees are green because 
green is good for the eyes.’ I coincided with him, and 
added that God made cattle because beef broth was 
strengthening ; asses, too, He created in order that man 
might draw comparisons from them; and man, too, He 
created that he might eat meat soups and not make an 
ass of himself. My companion was charmed to find one of 
his own way of thinking, and his face beamed with plea- 
sure as he took leave of me.” 

“While he was near me,” Heine continues, “ he seemed 
to take all the magic out of Nature, and no sooner was he 
gone than the trees began to converse with me, the sun- 
beams became musical, the flowers of the field danced, and 
the blue sky embraced the green earth. Yea, I know 
better, my friend, God created man that he might admire 
the glory of the world. Every author ,however great, 
wishes his work to be praised. And in the Bible, the 
memoirs of God, we read clearly and explicitly that He 
created man to His own praise and glory. 

“ After much wandering here and there I at last found 
the home of the brother of my Klausthal friend, where | 
spent the night, the result of which has been the following 
‘pretty poem’: 

A CHILD’S IDYLL. 
On the mountain stands the cottage 
Where the ancient miner lives; 
There the dusky pine tree rustles, 


And the moon her radiance gives. 
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In the cottage stands an armchair, 
Richly’ carved and quaint and high; 
He who sits therein is happy, 


And the happy one am I. 


On the footstool sits a maiden, 
On mv knee her arm is laid— 
Eyes as blue as stars of heaven, 


Mouth like rosebud, crimson red. 


Those twin stars, so bright and roguish, 
Kye me as she lays the tip 
Of her little lily finger 


Softly on her rosy lip. 


No, the mother does not see us, 
lor she spins the whole day long; 
\nd the father plays the zither 


\s he sings the old, oid song. 


And the little maiden whispers 
In my ear in accents low 
Many an important secret 


Not for other folks to know. 


“Since the death of dear old aunty 
We are not allowed to go 
To the shooting-ground at Goslar, 


(nd it’s such a pretty show! 


\nd up here it is so lonely 
When the biting storm-winds blow; 
{nd in winter we are buried— 


Yes, quite buried in the snow. 


‘Il am but a timid maiden, 
And am frightened as a child 
When the wicked mountain spirits 


Hlold at night their revels wild.” 


Suddenly the dear one ceases, 
(nd, as terror-stricken, stands, 


Whilst the two blue eyes are buried 


In her little lily hands. 
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Louder moans the neighbouring pine tree, 
leeper hums the spinning-wheel, 
And the sounds of song and zither 


Gently o’er the senses steal. 


Fear thee not, my little maiden, 
Wicked spirits’ baneful might; 
Guardian angels watch around thee, 


Little darling, day and night. 


Ri. 
Pine tree, with its long, green fingers, 
Taps upon the casement low, 
Whilst the moon, the nightly watcher, 


Casts within her golden glow. 


Father, mother, gently snoring, 
In the neighbouring chamber sleep, 
Whilst we two in blissful prattle 
Wakeful still each other keep. 


‘I can hardly think that you have 
Spent much time in saying prayers, 
Or your lips, from too much praying, 


Got that ugly twitch of their's. 


Ah, that twitch, so cold, so cruel! 
Frights me more than I can say, 
Till your eyes, so clear and honest, 


Banish all my fears away. 


**Whether you have faith, or any 
Real faith, I doubt almost; 
And I fear you don’t believe in 


Kather, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


My dear child, when yet a stripling, 
At my mother’s side I stood, 
I believed in God the Father, 


Lord and Ruler, great and good— 


Who the bounteous earth created, 
Man, too, in His image made; 
Sun and Moon and stars of heaven 


Their appointed courses laid. 
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When I’d grown a little older 
Still more knowledge I had won, 
And could comprehend and reason 


And believe now in the Son. 


That dear Son God’s love revealing 
To mankind, so loved and died; 
And for guerdon, as is usual, 


mankind was crucified. 


Having now much read and travelled 
{nd attained to manhood’s dower, 
I believe, and quite sincerely, 


In the Holy Spirit’s power. 


It hath done the greatest wonders, 
{nd much greater yet will d 
It destroyed the tyrant’s strongholds, 


Burst the bonds of serfdom, too. 


Ancient, deadly wounds it healéd 
And the good old law renewed, 
That all men are born as equals—- 


Children of a noble brood. 


lispels the mists of error, 
rives the phantom shapes away 
embitters all our pleasures, 


ning, threatening, night and day. 


Chosen hath the Holy Spirit 
To fulfil its high behests ; 
Hosts of gallant knights, instilling 
Burning zeal into their breasts. 
their trusty falchions glitter, 


id their banners flutter free— 


ny deary, would it please thee 


ch ¢ é nt } 


cnight to see? 


then, look on me and kiss ma, 
Little maiden, witl out fear, 
me, then, such a champi 


Of the Holy Ghost is here. 
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IIT. 
Silently the moon is hiding 

In the pine trees’ shade without ; 
And our lamp’s last dying flicker 


Casts its feeble rays about. 


Still the two blue eyes are gleaming, 
And like starlight are their rays; 
And the crimson rose is blooming, 


When the little maiden says: 


“Little people, naughty mann’kins, 
Steal our bread and meat at night— 
Locked at evening in the cupboard, 


All is gone at morning’s light. 


“ And they come and 


skim our cream-pots, 
And then, having licked and messed, 
Go and leave the pots uncovered, 


And the cat drinks up the rest. 


‘ 


And that cat’s a witch, I’m certain, 
For she sneaks at midnight hour, 
Off to yonder ghostly mountain 


Where you see the ruined tower. 


‘There once stood a mighty castle 
Full of mirth and music, where 
In the merry dance they trippt it, 


Knights and squires and ladies fair. 


“But a wicked sorceress cursed it, 
Castle, knights, and ladies, too; 
Now the night owls haunt the ruins 


With their weird ‘to-whit to-whoo.’ 


* But my dear old aunty told me, 
If the proper word you say 
At the proper hour of darkness, 


In the proper spot and way, 


*Then the ruins all would vanish, 
And you'd see a castle there 
Full of music, mirth, and dancing, 


Knights and squires and ladies fair. 
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“Ana that word—the man who speaks it 
k 


Lord of all the place shall be, 


{nd the music shall play homage 


To his young nobility.” 

Thus from out the crimso 
Visions fabulous arise, 

And o’er all is shed the lustre 


Of those dear bewitching eyes. 


Then her golden tresses twining 
Round my hand, at her sweet 

Pretty names she gave each finger, 
Laughed and kissed me, then was still. 


{ll things in that quiet chamber 


oft yore, 


Seemed to me like friends 1 
And methought the and table 


I had often 


thly, gravely, ticks the house 


seem, 


onder, little maid, 


per place, 


brook, the pine w 
midnight spirits wake, 
the mountain tremble 


\s the fateful word I spake. 


Zither tones and elfin ditties 
From its rifted hssures ring, 
({nd from these a world of fiowers 


Blossom out like faerie spring. 


Giant foliage, prodigious 
Flowers, quaint, from Fairylan 


Many-odoured, eager, 
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Roses wild and gleaming ruddy, 

Flashing cut amid the crowds; 
Lilies fair, like crystal columns, 


Shoot aloft towards the clouds. 


And the stars, like suns, are flaming, 
Looking down with yearning giow, 
As they pour their streams of radiance 


In the lily-cups below. 


But far greater transformation 
O’er ourselves has come, my dear ; 
Gold and silk and flaming torches 


Glitter round us far and near. 


Thou, too, hast become a princess, 
And this hut a castle, where 
Now are dancing and carousing, 


Knights and squires and ladies fair. 


And I, too, at last have won thee— 
Castle, knights, retainers all; 
And my lordship they’re proclaiming 


To the trumpet’s piercing call. 


Next morning our wandering minstrel took an affec- 
tionate leave of his kind host of the miner's cottage, just 
as the mists were vanishing from the mountains like ghosts 
at the third cock-crow. He was evidently in good poetic 
form still, and the spirit of the mountain favoured him 
with such a view of the Harz as he rarely designs to reveal 
to any other traveller, well knowing that a poetic wight 
like Heine would have many pretty things to say about 
him. He continues: “The morning dew of love suffused 
my cheeks, the rustling pines understood me, their branches 
parted, moving to and fro, clapping their hands, as it were, 
like dumb mortals giving evidence of their sympathy ; 
and in the distance I heard fairy music, wonderful and 


mysterious, like the bells of a lost church in the woods. 
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They say it is the cow bells, the tones of which in the 
Harz country are exquisitely clear and pure. 

“Tt must have been about noon, judging from the 
position of the sun, when I came upon one of these herds 
and the herdsman, a pleasant, fair-haired youth, who told 
me that the mountain at whose feet I stood was the old 
world-famed Brocken. For miles around there is not a 
house, and right glad | was when the young man invited 
me to share his meal. We sat down to a dejeuner 
consisting of bread and cheese. The sheep nibbled 
up the crumbs, the pretty, sleek heifers skipped about us, 
roguishly jingling their bells and laughing at us with their 
great beaming eyes. We feasted right royally, and alto- 
gether my host seemed to me a genuine king, and as he is 
the only king whose bread [| have hitherto eaten, I will 


sing him right royally: 


KOENIG IST DER HIRTENKNABE. 
Youthful monarch is the herdboy, 

\nd his throne the hillside green, 
{nd the glorious sun above him 


Is his crown of golden sheen. 


Round him lie his woolly subjects, 
Gentle flatterers are they, 
(And the calves are his cavaliers 


As they strut around and play. 


Court comedians are the kidlings, 
While the song birds and the kine, 


With their piping and their tinkling, 


Make an orchestra divine. 


All this sounds so sweet, so slumbrous, 
linked to music soft and deep, 
Of waterfalls and whisp’ring pine trees, 


That the monarch sinks to sleep. 
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But meanwhile his faithful premier, 
Watchful collie, rules the flock, 
And his snarling ang his baiking 
Echo round from rock to rock. 
In his slumbers the young monarch 
Lisps: “’Tis hard to rule I ween; 
Would that I were in yon cottage 
And beside my darling queen. 
‘In the arms of my dear consort, 
(;azing in those two blue eyes, 


With my head upon her bosom, 


” 


There my boundless kingdom lies! 


To follow Heine in his ascent of the Brocken, to do 
even the scantiest justice to his delightful descriptions of 
the scenery by the way, to follow him in his criticism of 
the guests, and the wild orgie of the students at the supper 
in the Brocken house, would require too great a space. It 
is the culminating point in the story of the “ Harzreise.” 
The fun is fast and furious, and the fooling is excellent. 
But I must try to find room for at least one short extract 
descriptive of the two moon-struck, sentimental youths, 
students from the University of Halle. These two 
youths, who, like the rest of the company, had dined and 
wined not wisely but too well, were reduced to a state of 
maudlin melancholy, tc which they would fain give vent. 
They are described as handsome and pale as two marble 
statues, one resembling Adonis, the other Apollo. During 
the mad carouse of dancing plates and flying glasses they 
sat gazing at each other with infinite passion, whispering 
sad love stories full of the most exquisite bathos, then sigh- 


ing as if their poor little hearts would break : 


\t last one said to the other: ‘My soul is sad; come with me 
into the darkness of night! I would drink in the breath of the clouds 
and the beams of the moon. Partner of my misery, I love thee; 


thy words are musical as whispering reeds, as rippling streams they 
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find an echo in my breast; but my soul is sorrowful.” The two 
youths rose; one threw his arm round the other’s neck, and they 
left the roysterers at the supper table. I followed them, and ob- 
served them enter a dark room, where one of them opened a big 
wardrobe, mistaking it for the window. Both stood in the front 
of it, and with yearningly outstretched arms poured forth alternate 
strains: ‘Airs of the dusky night,” cried the first, ‘‘ how refresh- 
ingly ye cool my cheeks! How sweetly ye sport with my flowing 


locks! I stand on the cloudy mountain top, beneath me lie the 


sleeping cities of men, and the blinking blue waters! Hark! below 


l of pine trees! Above me in the mists 


in the valley is the rustling 
fit the spirits of my fathers! Oh, that I might fly with you on 
your cloud-steeds through the stormy night o’er the rolling sea, up to 
the stars! But, oh! I am laden with care and my soul is sad!” The 
other youth had stretched out his arms, full of yearning, to the 
clothes press. His eyes were streaming with tears, and in a melan- 
choly strain he addressed a pair of yellow leather breeches, which 
he mistook for the moon: “Fair art thou, daughter of heaven! 
Sweet is the calm of thy countenance! Thou walkest in paths of 
pleasantness, and the stars follow thy blue tracks in the East! The 
clouds rejoice in thy presence, and their dark forms are illumined! 
Who is like thee in Heaven, thou progeny of night? The stars are 
abashed in thy presence, and turn away their green twinkling eyes. 
Whither, when at morn thy face pales, dost thou flee from thy path? 
Ilast thou, like me, thy Halle? Dwellest thou in the shadow of 

rning? Have thy sisters fallen from Heaven? Thy joyous fellow- 
wanderers of the night, are they no more? Yes, bright orb, thy 
sisters fell from Heaven, and thou hidest thyself to mourn them 
Yes, the night will come when even thou wilt pass away, and thy 
blue paths will know thee no more. Then will the stars lift up their 
green heads, whom once thy presence shamed, and rejoice once 
more. But now thou art clad in radiant majesty, and lookest down 
from the gates of Heaven. Tear aside, ye breezes, the clouds that 
the daughter of night may shine forth, and the bosky mountains 
may gleam, and the sea roll his foaming billows in light!” 

\t this juncture a fat and frisky student, who had drunk and 
eaten enough for six guardsmen, came staggering in, and without 
more ado flung the two maudlin youths in a heap into the clothes 
press, then rushed out again, swearing like a trooper. The youths 

the press lay whining and groaning, imagining they lay crushed 
led at the foot of the mountain. The blood-red wine 


and ma 
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gushed from their throats, and each was deluged by the other. One 
youth said to the other: 

"4 Farewell! I feel that I am bleeding to death. Why do ye wake 
me, O breezes of spring? Ye woo me and say, ‘ We bedew thee with 
the dew of Heaven.’ But my days are in the sere and yellow leaf; 


’ 


near is the storm which will soon scatter my leaves! To-morrow 
the wanderer will come, will come, who saw me in my beauty ; 
to-morrow he will seek me in the field and find me not.” But high 
above the hurly-burly without rose the well-known bass voice of the 
fat student, yelling and cursing and swearing that not a lamp in the 


whole damned dark Weenderstrasse was lit, and how the devil can 


a fellow tell whose windows he’s smashing? 


Next morning Heine is up with the rest of the guests, 
who were anxious to see the sun rise, and describes in a 
few words the scene from the summit : 

“The mountains were swimming in a sea of vapour, 
which hid all but their peaks. We seemed to be standing 
on a low hill in the midst of a flooded plain, with only here 
and there a knol! emerging from the waters. To fix my 


impressions I wrote the following: 


BALLAD. 
In the East the dawn is breaking; 
By the coming sunbeams kissed; 
kar and wide the mountain summits 


Float upon a sea of mist. 


Had I seven-league boots I’d hasten 
O’er yon mountain summits drear, 
With the swiftness of the storm-wind, 


To the cottage of my dear. 


Gently would I draw the curtains 
Where so peacefully she sleeps; 

Gently would I kiss her forehead, 
Gently, too, her ruby lips. 

Still more gently would I whisper 
In her lily ear, and say: 


“Think in dreams that we are lovers, 


’ 


Ne’er to sever, come what may.’ 
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A brother bard, with many points of resemblance to 
Heine, our own Robbie Burns, leaves it on record some- 
where that 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by his lane he’d learned to wander 
Adoun some lilting burn’s meander, 
And nae thing lang. 
Oh, sweet to muse and pensive ponder 
\ heartfelt sang! 

Surely kindred thoughts to these must have been run- 
ning through Heine’s brain as he wandered down the 
Brocken side, musing at his own sweet will, along the 
banks of the lovely Ilse, and gave vent to the following: 

“Yes, the saga is true, the Ilse is a princess who, with the 
light laughter of blooming youth, leaps down the mountain 
side. See how her white foam-robe shimmers in the sun- 
shine. See how her silver breast-knots flutter in the 
breeze and her diamonds sparkle and flash! The tail 
beeches beside her are like solemn fathers, regarding, with 
furtive smiles, the waywardness of a darling child. The 
silver birches nod their heads like aunts, pleased but 
alarmed at the girl’s reckless leaps. The proud oak looks 
down like a surly uncle, who fears he will have to pay the 
piper. The birds of the air trill out their applause; the 
flowers on the bank whisper tenderly: “O, take us with 
thee, take us with thee, sister dear!” But the merry maiden 
will not stop or stay; she rushes forward and suddenly 
lays hold of the dreaming poet, and there streams upon him 
a floral shower of rippling sunbeams and melodious music. 
My senses fail from sheer loveliness, and I hear only a 
flute-like voice chanting : 

Yes, I am the Princess Ilse, 
And dwell in the Ilsenstein. 
Oh! come with me to my castle, 
And bliss shall be thine and mine. 
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Thy fevered brow will I moisten 
With my wave, so clear and bright, 
rill all thy cares be forgotten, 


Thou sorrow-stricken wight! 


In my white arms I will clasp thee, 
And we will coy and kiss, 
And there shalt thou lie in rosy dreams 


Of legendary bliss. 


And I will kiss and caress thee 
As once I kissed and caressed 
fhe dear old Kaiser Heinrich, 


Who now has gone to his rest. 


But only the living live and love, 
So let the dead ones lie, 
For I am young and blooming fair, 


{nd my merry heart beats high. 


(nd when my heart is down below 
There’s joy in my home so fair; 

4nd many a knight and lady bright 
And squires are tripping it there. 

And iron spurs are clinking 
To the rustle of silken trains; 

{nd dwarfs, with their fiddles and trumps and drums, 
Fill the hall with their merry strains. 

And my arm shall be around thee 
As it once held the Kaiser fast— 

But my rosy fingers stopped his ears 


lest he heard the trumpet’s blast. 


—_ 
a 
“yw 




















SHAKESPEARE'S ITALIAN CRITICS. 
By WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 
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HE fascination which Italy has exercised upon many 

generations of English people powerfully affected 
Shakespeare. It is almost certain that he never visited 
that country, but its unique history, the fame of its 
natural beauty, the place it held in regard to poetry, above 
all the fact that it had been successively the seat of Roman 
domination, of medizval splendour, and in large measure 
of the revival of learning—all these things appealed to his 
imagination with recurring force. In comedy, tragedy, 
classical and romantic plays he was wont to place his 
situations in Italy; from Italian sources he drew the foun- 
dation of some of his plots, and he shared in the sonnet- 
teering vogue which had received much impetus from 
Petrarch and other Italian poets. 

It might have been supposed that this liking of the 
dramatist for Italy would have led the Italians to study 
his works with particular zeal. This was not the case until 
quite recent times. For a long period, dating from about 
the time of Shakespeare, Italian letters fell to a low ebb. 
Italians gave little heed to their own writers, and, of course, 


less to those of other countries. Their country had become 
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once more a prey to tyranny. Occasionally an eloquent 
voice was raised to fire the spirit of patriotism, and gradu- 
ally in the last century a “re-united Italy” passed from a 
dream to a realised fact. Only in the last quarter of the 
century have Italians been able to give much attention to 
serious literature of other nations, except sporadically 

Perhaps the study of modern international literature as 
an organic whole, as a manifestation of the modern man, 
is a more recent habit than is generally thought. Until 
the nineteenth century attention was chiefly directed to 
the classics. To take a single striking instance, the study 
(or shall one say the cult) of Dante in England, widespread 
as it now is, effectually began only some sixty years ago. 

It is then easy to understand the meagre records of 
Shakespearean study in Italy. There were occasional 
references, of slight importance, in the eighteenth century ; 
a translation of “ Hamlet” in blank verse appeared in 1774, 
but it was done through the vulgarised and misleading 
adaptation of Ducis. To this day it is a foible of secondary 
Italian critics to work through French translations rather 
than directly from the English. It is tolerably good evi- 
dence of lukewarmness in regard to an author if no good 
translation exists. This is still the state of affairs in Italy, 
though Michele Leoni issued a translation of all the plays 
in verse in 1819-1822, and Carlo Rusconi in prose in 1831. 
The favourite plays, “ Othello” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
have been translated separately a number of times. 

In 1890 Signor Chiarini, perhaps the first sober and 
weighty critic on the subject, stated succintly the condition 
of Shakespearean study in Italy. Speaking of a recent 
translation of the sonnets by Sig. Olivieri, he remarked : 
“ We have some translations, in part bad, in part middling, 
most of them not recent. Of studies and commentaries I 


do not know that we have more than a poor compilation 
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by Levi (‘Studi su Shakespeare,” di A. R. Levi, 1875), 
cited with commendation by Furness—foreigners are 


easily deceived and are naturally good-natured in judging 


> 





our writings upon their works—a study by Gustavo Tiri- 
nelli on Shakespeare's sonnets, 1878, a preface by Mol- 
menti to the translation of “Othello” written by Pas- 
qualigo and a dozen or so of articles, if so many, in the 
periodicals since 1860. This is, so far as I know, the sum 
total of our Shakespearean literary baggage; it is, I 


think, neither remarkable for its quantity nor valu- 


able for its quality. Possibly some article has escaped 
me, but [I believe nothing noteworthy. And_ the 


worst of it is that the true translator of Shakespeare 
has not yet appeared in Italy. Since none of those 
we have renders a true image of Shakespeare, none 
claims comparison—lI will not say with the famous German 
translations of Schlegel and Tieck, but even with those in 
French of Hugo and Montégut.” 

To this list should be added the name of Baretti, who 
opposed Voltaire in his diatribes against Shakespeare. 
Alfieri may be mentioned. During his sojourn in England 
he studied the poet. Personally, | cannot trace the Shake- 
spearean influence which some feel in Alfieri’s works. Maz- 
zimi, Nencioni, and De Sanctis may be mentioned, and the 
translators Maffei and Carcano. 

In the last dozen years or so writers have become more 
frequent, including the following: Olivieri’s translation of 
the sonnets; Giuseppe Chiarini’s “ Studi Shakespearani,” 
1887-92; Carlo Segre’s “Saggi Critici di Letterature 
- Gio 


vanni Zino “Shakespeare e la Scienza Moderna” 


Straniere,” 1894; Tullo Giordam, “ Shakespeare ” 
Federico Garlanda, “ Guglielmo Shakespeare, il Poeta e 
L'Uomo,” 1900. 


[Italy has produced fine Shakespearean actors, chief 
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among them Rossi, Salvini, Ristori, Novelli. And Verdi 
translated into the sister art of music his remarkably 
spirited impressions of Macbeth, Othello, and Falstaff. The 
poet Signor Boito was his librettist in the two latter. 

A glance at this record reveals the fact that it contains 
few authors of high reputation. In France and Germany 
the greatest writers have thrown themselves with ardour 
into the study of the great modern dramatist. Not so in 
Italy. Even the brilliant Carducci, so wide in his literary 
sympathies and researches, has left him aside; otherwise 
he might have spoken with weight. 

However, Professor Chiarini’s essays were sound, pains- 
taking: and suggestive. He began what promises to become 
a vigorous and thoroughgoing school of Shakespeare 
criticism. He made exhaustive studies of the sources used 
in “Romeo and Juliet” and “The Merchant of Venice,” 
going far afield and hunting up analogues, however re- 
mote. His valuable essay upon Le Donne net dramii dello 
Shakespeare e nel Poema di Dante, is, 1 think, a compari- 
son not previously made. He endeavours to deduce from 
a study of the two poets their conceptions of woman and 
their artistic treatment of the subject. Shakespeare’s 
treatment is shown to be relatively large and ample, as 
permitted by the dramatic form; Dante's treatment is 
more concise, each character being touched on incidentally, 
with flying pen, scarce interrupting the narrative of the 
most severely ordered and rhythmical of epic poems. 

An Englishman finds it difficult to accept the conclusion 
that Dante is no whit inferior to Shakespeare in his women 
creations. Save only Francesca, there is none in the 
“Divina Commedia” to compare with a score of Shake- 
speare’s. 

Sigror Carlo Segré is an appreciative writer upon 


Shakespeare. Like most foreign critics, he finds a diffi- 
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esting the dramatist’s disregard of rules, as 


culty in dig 


when he refers to “ the rude, audacious, tumultuous pen of 
the British poet”; but the published essays and journalis- 
tic work of this young writer will materially assist in the 
popularising of Shakespeare in Italy. 

The best earnest of this, however, is the book published 
last year by Signor Federico Garlanda, Guglielmo Shake- 
speare il pocta e l'Uomo. Signor Garlanda, editor of 
“ Minerva,” Doctor of Classical Philosophy at the Philadel- 
phia University and Turin, who occupies the chair of 
English philology at the University in Rome, and is an 
ex-deputy of the Italian Chamber, writes with knowledge 
and notable clearness. He has a firm grip of his subject, 
and knows much of the literature surrounding it. His 
book is facile princeps among all Shakespearean work 
hitherto produced in Italy, and merits some attention. 

Clearing the way for a frank consideration of the poet 
whom he regards as “the most deeply thoughtful and 
mentally vigorous the world has ever known, except per- 
haps Dante alone,” he starts with certain virtuous resolu- 
tions : 

1) He will not tickle the ear with fine writing such as 
where the character of Ophelia seems: “A wave of sweet 
music passing by us on the wings of silent night, which we 
feel rather than hear ; or an exhalation of the violet, dying 
even as it entrances the sense ; or a snowflake dissolving in 
the air before the earth may tarnish it; or the light foam 
of the sea dispersed by a breath of wind.” 

2) He will avoid the overwhelming erudition which 
crams ponderous tomes with learning. 

3) Above all, he will steer clear of building philosophical 
systems out of Shakespeare: “ He was not a philosophical 


German constructing his world on a prearranged and pre- 
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determined plan. He was a poet in the richest sense of the 
word. He studied men, life, the world, affairs, and repre- 
sented them with an ever greater art, an ever deeper in- 
tuition, as he progressed in his work.” 

xe k * 2 ok * 

“But we must resolutely renounce any pre-conceived 
system or well-designed scheme of thesis and antithesis to 
explain the order and nature of his creations.” 

Thus resolved, Signor Garlanda examines most of the 
plays with great care, giving digests and prose transla- 
tions. It is needless to follow him in this work, except to 
recognise its excellence. Nor is it possible in a short paper 
to do more than indicate a few passages, containing, it may 
be, a fresh point of view, an unwonted literary parallel, a 
sense of proportion different from ours, or some evidence 
of appeal to another nationality. 

Signor Garlanda shall speak for himself as far as pos 
sible. Here, for instance, is a suggestive observation upon 


the Greeks, Dante, and Shakespeare : 


To the spirit of the Middle Ages human life was but a shadow, 
a flying apparition. The life of the world to come, the beyond-the- 
grave, was the only reality. For Shakespeare, as for the modern 
man, this world has its own value. Dante himself, who in so many 


things anticipated modern times, is essentially in his philosophy 
medizval; a man of passions and full of life, he only sees the reality 


of this world through the hereafter; in his eyes the present life fades, 


nothing is of value, nothing may be equitably judged except in 
telation to the coming life. Shakespeare, the modern, does not 
deny the higher life, but it does not preoccupy him; he does not 
deny Divinity; he finds that the Divine exists in life itself. Life, 


with its passions, its joys, griefs, splendours, misery—this is reality. 


And being real, and having value in itself, it becomes serious, posi- 
tive—in other words, tragic. Life is not tragic when it is only con- 
sidered as a shadow, as a reflex of reality elsewhere. The joys and 
griefs are tragic when real and subs sting in themselves. The tragic, 
which in the Greek world was strictly associated with something 


o 
utside of human life, whether Fate, Erinnes, Nemesis. or 
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Jupiter, always above, aloof, exterior to human life, in the Shake- 
spearean drama, is found in life itself, form his conception of life. 

Never was there a conception of life more instinct with tragic 
elements; none is so in harmony with the modern spirit which sees 

man himself, and his environment the germs of his destiny. In 
this fact, leaving aside the sovereign beauties of form, we find the 
secret, or at least one of the secrets, of the ever-increasing fascina- 


tion of Shakespeare for reflective and cultivated minds. 
Certain passages upon Italy are worth quoting : 
None has described with greater fidelity some of the principal 


characteristics of Italian life; no one has so faithfully reproduced 


the colour of it, nor felt so profoundly the spirit of it. 


Speaking of “ Romeo and Juliet,” he remarks : 





With characteristic intuition, Shakespeare chose this man of the 
south (Romeo) as the representative of candid, ingenuous, entire, 
mperishable love, which impulsively rushes through its course, 


pping to think of consequences. Not less characteristically 


he chose the youth of the north, Hamlet, as representing the man of 
reflection, who thinks and meditates upon what to do, what decision 


to adopt, what may be the consequences—meditates until often the 


rget that th world of intense tragedy is placed 
amid the beauties and summer ardours of an Italian scene. No 
scene could be more worthy of such a picture. The plays of Shake- 
spear ire sparing in description and scene-painting, as is natural 
i ramatic works. None is so rich in them as Romeo and Juliet. 

\s the continual itrigues, p1 ations, and combats form a 
background of vulgarity, from which starts in contrast the pure and 
delicate flower of that love, so the sweetness and opulent mildness 
f the Italian country are interwoven into a garland of high, sweet, 
and melancholy poetry. What a pity that Shakespeare never visited 
Verona, that his pensive eyes were never gladdened by the beauty of 


the valleys and the grace of that lovely city, kissed by the Adige, 
d surrounded by smiling hills. Who knows what richness of local 


an 
colour would have vivified his story. His scene would then have 
been at once Italian and Veronese; now it is simply Italian, but 


that must suffice us. The power of his poetry is such that, however 
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beautiful the city is, and however rich its history, no one speaks of 
Verona without thinking of Juliet; no one speaks of Juliet without 
thinking of the city on the banks of the Adige. Poetry of such power 
attracts to Verona thousands of visitors from remote corners of the 
earth, more than the glorious amphitheatres and the greatness of 


historical memories. 
JULIUS CESAR. 

And we who move where Julius Cesar lived and worked, who 
breathe the air that ne breathed, cannot without emotion hear those 
great Romans speak as very Romans, through the mouth of the 
greatest poet of a race not ours; we cannot fail to share the sym- 
pathy which reveals the races to each other, and makes akin all who 
are animated by noble things, without distinction of place, time, or 
race. We cannot fail, in the presence of these great creations of 
the human mind, to feel ourselves citizens of a greater country, and 
attracted to that new and greater civilisation to which the world 
is making, in which, when barriers are broken down that now seem 
inviolable, men will understand each other, according to the phrase 
of another English poet, ‘In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” 


OTHELLO. 

An example of Professor Garlanda’s freedom from 
national prejudice is the contrast he makes between the 
tale by Giraldi (Pinero), which was the source from which 
Shakespeare drew his Othello, and the tragedy itself. 
After quoting from the original story, he remarks (speak- 


of the death scene) : 


Of this most vulgar, brutal scene, in which two men, two mis- 
creants, join to beat a gentlewoman to death with a stocking filled 
with sand, we do not find a trace in Shakespeare. Ignoble brutality 
possesses no element of tragedy; it does not move—it repels us. 
What moves us is, to echo Brutus, not the butcher, but the sacrificer. 
In place of this vile misdeed we have the scene so well known, 
grievous, violent, but full of tragic pathos. 

Giraldi’s poor story serves only to demonstrate from what a height 
Shakespeare regards men and things, life, and the world, with what 
force of truth and penetration he depicts them, and how he clothes 


them in an atmosphere of poetry. 
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Throughout the book are scattered passages of real in- 
sight upon what may be described as the splendid gallery 
of women which we owe to the dreams of Shakespeare. 
He recalls the fact that in Shakespeare's time women occu- 
pied the thrones of England and Scotland. Here are a 
tew extracts : 

PORTIA AND JULIET. 


In the great richness of his types of women, Portia, 


f Cato, the wife of Brutus, is the finest example of a 





devoted, affectionate, heroic; as Juliet is of the young 
ct, vehement in her love. Both noble types derived, we may be 
ermitted to say, from our history. 
WOMEN. 
It teworthy that his women—Juliet, Portia, lady Macbeth 
le prompt in action than the men. The man thinks more 
pauses longer to consider pro and contra; the woman of Shake- 
ire (perhaps woman in general) thinks less, subtilizes less, feels 
re, wanders less fror reality, acts more directly. 
LADY MACBETH. 
\lone among Shakespeare’s heroines, this terrible woman has no 
iliar name Unlke Ophelia, Juliet, Portia, Imogene, Cordelia, 
he is t called by the ime by which her father and mother had 


alled her; simply by her official title, ‘‘ Lady Macbeth.” This is a 


detail t to be forgotten in estimating a character, who must have 
failed to inspire in anyone about her that confidence, that touch of 
tender affection, which almost always accompanies the use of the 
st name, or, as the English say, and as we should say, the bap- 

1 name 


Professor Garlanda, in an eloquent and engaging final 
chapter, tells us that his aim is to aid the reader, especially 
the Italian reader, to enter better into the mind of Shake- 
speare and his creations. This aim the book is well adapted 
to accomplish, and much more. Signor Garlanda is no 
half-hearted enthusiast. He is clear-eyed, as when he 
advances strictures upon the ghosts in “ Richard III,” or 


analyses the artificiality in “ As You Like It,” or places his 
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finger upon the comparatively puerile puns, word-fence, 
and preciosities of some of the earlier plays. 

But to him “ no author in the world is comparable with 
Shakespeare for the intensity, power, variety, and richness 
of his creations. Reading Shakespeare, one appears to 
mount some high mountain, whence at every turn is dis- 
covered an ever-varying horizon, ever richer, animated with 
cities, towns, woods, rivers, men, and all living things.” 

With the following suggestive extracts this brief paper 


yr 
oD 


may fittingly conclude : 


o 


For us Italians the study of Shakespeare is natural, because our 


mind has more freedom and fantasy than the French mind, and is 
more matter-of-fact than the German. It is not by mere chance that 
we have given to the theatre some among the greatest interpreters 


of Shakespeare’s works; nor need it cause surprise that at perform- 
ances the enthusiasm of the Italian public is generally greater than 
that even of the English or American public. It is a thousand pities 
that we are still awaiting a really good translation of these incom- 
parable masterpieces. He who will give this to Italy, faithful in 
letter, spirit, and intonation, will add to the national life a precious 


treasure of moral force. 


It is worth the while of any cultivated man to learn English, if it 
were only to read William Shakespeare. We must study him. In 
inspiration he is already in part ours. Ours are the elements and 
the spirit of many of his greatest creations. We must study him 
because his free and fecund art will contribute towards rejuvenating 
our artistic and literary inclinations. . . We must study him, 
because, habituated, as we are, by scholastic education to admire too 
exclusively works of art and of expression, it will be a sane correc- 
tive for us to absorb his British admiration for the man of action 
rather than the man of words. England was fortunate in this, that 
long before Carlyle, William Shakespeare inaugurated in his country 


* hero-worship.” 














DANTE ALIGHIERI ON DIALECTS. 


By WILLIAM WHITEHEAD. 


“THE edifice which Dante Alighieri reared is so colossal 

in dimensions and so perfectly proportioned and 
beautiful in all its parts that only by considering his work in 
detail do we arrive at a true understanding of his greatness. 
It is no longey necessary in England to defend his great Epic 


from the absurd charges of barbarism, bigotry, and ignor- 


ance; the many good translations and late reproductions 


of his works are the best replies, but it may not, perhaps, 
be superfluous to call attention to his prose works, which, 
beside giving us an insight of his genius, form the best 
commentary we have on the Divina Commedia. 

The chief characteristics that endear Dante to us are his 
universal sympathy and his insatiable desire for knowledge, 
which embraced nearly all the knowable of his time and 
country, and it is not strange, therefore, that the problem 
of language engaged his deep attention. He says: 

Whosoever is of such weak intellect as to think the place of his 
nativity the most delightful under the sun will also like to put his 
own vulgar—that is, maternal—speech before all others, and conse- 
quently identify it as the original language. But we who have the 


world for fatherland like the fishes have water, although we have 
drunk of Arno before we could eat, and love Florence so much that 
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for her sake we suffer an unjust exile, must lean more on reason 
than on sense. And although for our enjoyment or the repose of 
our feelings there does not exist a more beautiful place than 
Florence, pondering over the volumes of poets and other writers 
in which the world is described as a whole and by parts, and 
revolving in our mind the conditions of the various countries from 
the uttermost poles to the equator, we consider and confidently assert 
that there are many more noble and delightful cities and districts 
than Florence and Tuscany, of which I am a citizen and native, 
and many nations and people of a more pleasing and useful speech 
than the Latin. 


But, notwithstanding this, he had such a high opinion of 
his own Italian that he proceeded to write a treatise in its 
praise, the “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” two books only of which 
have come down to us (if the others were ever written). 
In the first he selects the good or courtly speech from all 
the numerous dialects of Italy; the second is devoted prin- 
cipally to the rules and analysis of the canzone. It is the 
first book that I wish to bring before your notice, because 
it shows Dante's interest and knowledge of dialects, a sub- 
ject which most of us have at heart, and also because it 
is one of the earliest pieces of criticism we possess in the 
moder sense, and it will be perceived that inductive 
reasoning is used some three hundred years before it was 
universally recommended. 

As we do not find that anyone before us (says Dante) has treated 
f the common eloquence, and this grace is indispensably necessary, 
not only for men, but also for women and children in their different 
degrees; wishing to enlighten the minds to some extent of those 
who walk like the blind, mistaking the first for the last, we will, 


God helping, try to be of use to the language of the common people. 


He then proceeds to trace the origin of language, and, 
following the Bible version, attributes its divisions to the 
crime of the Tower of Babel : 


In as many varieties of workmanship as were being brought to 


the edification, in so many languages was mankind then divided; and 
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the more refined the workers, so much ruder and more barbarous 
became their speech; but those to whom the sacred language 
remained were neither present nor consenting to the act, but, greatly 


lerided the foolishness of the builders. 


rrine, 


We need not smile at his simplicity, for to Dante the Holy 
Scriptures asserted facts, nor had the distinction between 
religious and ordinary truth been invented. Had it not 
been for his belief he would have traced the origin of 
language with as great a precision as any modern thinker ; 
and although it is easy to point out where, relying on 
authority, he goes wrong, it is equally clear that where he 
uses his own observation and reason he is invariably right. 
He may have been wrong in his origin of speech; he was 
certainly right in his origin of dialect. After the Great 
Confusion mankind was dispersed to all the quarters of the 
earth, and although the majority went Eastward, three 
great streams came West, one going to the north of 
Europe, one to the south, and the third (the Greeks) settled 
partly in Europe and partly in Asia. All the tracts of 
country extending north of a line from the mouths of the 
Danube along the northern borders of Italy and France to 
the ocean were peopled by a race of one idiom, which was 
after divided into different vulgars (dialects) by the Slavs, 
Hungarians, Teutons, Saxons and English, the sign of 
their common origin being the affirmation jo (ja, yes). 
From the confines of Hungary to the most Eastern part of 
Europe another idiom prevailed (the Greek). In all the rest 
of Europe excluded from these two another idiom had sway, 
which was divided into three branches, called, from their 
word of affirmation, oc (Southern France and Spain), oil 
(French), and si (Italians). That these vulgars came from 
the same idiom is clear from the fact that many things are 
called by the same names, such as coelum, Deum, amorem, 


mare, terram, and vivit, moritur, amat. 
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Thus far Dante has been leaning on authority. We now 
come to the most noteworthy part of his treatise. 


It behoves us now, he says, to test what ground we have for 
asserting that an original idiom has suffered change, for in this 
statement we are not supported by any authority. And because it 
is safer and more expeditious to travel on a well-known road, let us 


consider our own idiom, neglecting the other- 


By quotations from the three principal branches of Latin 
he shows their similarity, and affirms that this likeness 
could not have existed at the time of Babel, for it would 


not have tended to confusion. 


Why, then (he asks), are there these threefold varieties, and why 


} 
a 


es each of these in turn suffer change? For the language of th 
right of Italy is different from that on the left; the people of Padua 
talk differently from those of Pisa. Why do the inhabitants of 
adjoining territories differ in speaking, as those of Milan from 
Verona, and the Romans from the Florentines? . . . And what 
is still more wonderful, there is difference even among those living 
in the same city, as in Bologna the citizens of Borgo San Felice 


differ from those of Strada Maggiore. All these differences and varieties 


of speech will appear to be dependent on one and the same cause— 
which he proves at some length to be the changefulness of the cir- 
cumstances of man, and that language, no more than habits and 


customs can remain fixed. 


After briefly discussing the respective merits of the lan- 
guages of oc, oil, and si, in which he shows an intimate 
knowledge of their literature, he relinquishes the idea of 
pronouncing judgment on their claim to superiority, resolv- 
ing to confine himself to the Latin (or Italian) vulgar, 
treating of the different existing dialects and comparing 
them with each other. 

Roughly (he says) we can divide the dialects of Italy into two 
Classes, according as they lie on the right or the left of the Apen- 
ninés. On the right we have part of Apulia, Rome, the Duchy of 
Tuscany, and the March of Genova. On the left, the other part 


of Apulia, the March of Ancona, Romaniola, Lombardy, the Marc! 


W 
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f Treviso, and the Venetians. Aquileia and Istria we can consider 
part of the left, and Sicily and Sardinia part of the right. Each of 
these dialects differs from the others, so that in Italy there are no 
less than fourteen of them; moreover, there are varieties of each, 
as, for instance, in Tuscany there are the Senese and the Aretino; 


n Lombardy, the Ferrarese and the Piacentino; and sometimes, as 


we have said before, there are varieties even in the same district. 
So that, if we reckon the primary, secondary, and subsecondary 
varieties of Italian dialects, we shall find that their number in this 
small corner of the world will not amount to less than a thousand, 

d may be more. Among so many varieties of dissonant vulgar 


[atin let us search for the best and most distinguished speech, and 


that we may have a clear course let us remove the entangled shrubs 
id brambles from our path. As the Romans, therefore, think that 
they should be placed before everyone else, we shall in this primary 
or uprooting not unworthily take them first, protesting that in no 
manner of vulgar eloquence are they to be approached. For we 
declare that the Roman is not a dialect, but the vilest jargon of all 
the Italian vulgars. 
Nor is this strange when in morals and customs they are in more 
evil odour than all the rest; they say Me sure, quinte dici. After 
these we may eliminate the inhabitants of Ancona, who say Chig- 

emente sciate siate, in company with those of Spoleto. Nor must 
we omit to mention, to the shame of these three communities, that 
of the many canzoni composed by them, we could only find one 
written by Castra, a Florentine, rightly and perfectly measured. 
It began: ‘* Una ferina va scopai da Cascoli.” 

\fter these we can weed out the Milanese and their neighbours 


of Bergamo, who can sing lines like this: 
Zio fu nel mes d’ochiover. 


For their bad accent we can also part with the natives of Aquileia 
and Istria, and also with the Sardinians, for they stand alone without 
a dialect, imitating grammar (Latin) like apes, as when they say: 
Domus mea et dominus meus. 

Having eliminated some of the worst Italian dialects, let us now 
compare briefly some worthy of more honourable mention. And 
first we will examine the Sicilian, the most famous of them all, 


both because all polished poetry composed by Italians is called 
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Amor che longamente m’hai menato. 


But, ale f we k rightly at the signs of the times, the fame of 
the Trinacrian land appears to have remained only as a reproach to 
Ital s, who f vy pride not like heroes, but plebians 
lor, leed, those illustr heroes Frederic Cesar and his nobly- 
born s Manfred, when fortune favoured them, displayed the 


bility and rectitude of their nature, foliowing human things and 


lisdaining the brutal. And because they were noble of heart and 


ifted with grace they endeavoured to adhere to the majesty t 
princes, so that in their time the best productions of Italian genius 


always made their first appearance at the court of these crowned 

es, and whatever our ancestors produced 
called Sicilian, which, indeed, we d yw, nor will our descendants 
be able to change it. 


But better return to our subject than inveigh in vain, 





Y> 
therefore, that if we take the Sicilian as spoken by the people, it is 
too long-drawn-out, as in this « ample 

Traggenni d'este foeora, se t’este a bolontale, 
But when we receive it from the mouths of the best Sicilians, as 


the canzoni mentioned above, it differs not from the best vul 


gar, 
as we show later. 

The Apulians, perhaps, from their closeness to the Romans and 
the Marches have a harsh, barbarous dialect, thi ugh they have 


good writers in the courtly t 


ig ue 

We now come to the Tuscans, who stupidly arrogate to theirs the 
title of courtly vulgar, which foolish opinion is not only held by the 
ignorant, but by even such famous men as Guido \retino, who never 
touched the courtly style; Buonaguenta from Luca; Gallo of Pisa 
and others, whose writings, when deprived of rhymes, savour n:cre 
of the muni ipality than the court. 

But although nearly all the Tuscans are obstinate in their bad 
speech, we are acquainted with some who have known the excellent 


Vulgar, such as Guido, Lapo, and another among the Florentines— 


[we are left in no doubt as to the identity of the other, for in one of 
his sonnets he says ‘Guido, I would that Lapo, thou, and I ’*J—and 
Cino of Pistoia, who, th ugh mentic 


ned last, I consider not the least. 
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TI re, « sid ¢ how the most illustrious writers have di 
th speech from the Tuscan, we shall it hesitate to declare tha 
the polished vulgar we are in search of is not theirs. And th 
. may be said of the Genoese, whose chief distinct is th 
h h pre minan¢ f the letter z. Crossing the Ap es, WV 
find two dialects alternating in opposite extremes ne so effiminat 
that a man pronouncing it talks almost like a woman, as we fi 
the Romar i saying Deusci for si, and oclo mes and corrada n 
caressing ind another so harsh that it gives even a woma 
I h express is we hear among the people of Brescia, Ver ‘ 
\ 4, a P ho say magara and cut short all their parti- 
( as 1 m $ d_ bonte and also in Treviso a | : 
W they cut off the e f words and change v into f, as f vi 
f and \v Nor are the Venetians worthy f the h ur of 
tl st dialect, and Ildebrando, of Padua, distinguished himself 
l aband g it f the courtly one Passing quickly over what 
I uns of our yuund, we think those t altogethe 
Ww g who maintain that the citizens of Bologna speak one of th 
best dialects, adding to their own the best of their neighbours; for 
fr Imola they borrow a certain softness and smoothness of speech, 
W from Ferrara id Modena a certain loquacity which is a 
feature of the Lombards And the reas why good poetry has 
b written Ferrar kh, oe 1 and Regyi s that those wh 
stomed to their loquacity cannot attain to the courtly vulgar 
without much struggle, as witness the people of Parma, who sa 
1 for molto. So that Bologna, receiving from opposite extremes, 
is tempered with a pleasing sweetness, and, comparing it only with 
other dialects, we would willingly give it the preference, but we 
t from allowing it to be the best speech of Italy, otherwise 
it would tt have bee forsal by Guido Guinicelli and the best 
B gna poets 1 finish our sifting process, we say that Turi 
I t and Alexandria are placed in such a dangerous situati i 
I that if their language were as beautiful as it is ugly it woul 
ve be per\ -d 
tla g searched all Italy* for the principal, courtl and polishe 
dialect, and finding it t, we assert that it belongs to all the Lat 
re s and communities, and is proper t le individuall B t 
a ther dialects are me -d and compared. It is illustrious 
because from all the uncouth Latin words (Italian), intricate co 
defectir 
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his language we call the T.atin vulgar. For as there is a vulgar that 


= proper to Cremona, so there is one for J.ombardy, so one for all 
the left of Italy, and finally, ie for all Italy, which has been used 
11 the famous writers and poets of Sicily, Apulia, Tuscany, 


nagna, Lombardy, and both the Marches. 


| have thus very briefly tried to give Dante's views on 
the dialects of his time ; from them we perceive that his ear 
was perfectly attuned to all good sounds and rhythm, and 
that his knowledge of contemporary writers was as great 
as that of the Latin classics and the fathers. And to illus- 
trate the merit of his little book | will only say that if 
the writing an essay on all British dialects from 
Land’s End to John o' Groats, with a discussion of the 
nerits of their writers, would be no easy task, with all the 
library facilities that we have, what must it have been at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century to review the dialects 


Italy, when very few aids were to be had. 


























OF LAUGHT 


BY B. A. REDFERN. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 





( N one of those numerous occasions of winter when I 

allow the members of my family to go abroad in search 
of food or dress stuffs, and I remain at home to keep up the 
fire and engage in other lonely and unselfish occupations, 
[| was looking over my bookshelves, and came upon a 
volume entitled “The Philosophy of Laughter and 
Smiling,” by George Vasey.—Southampton Row, London : 
J. Burns, 1875.” 

[ could not then, and cannot now, remember how it 
came into my possession, and possibly its real owner, made 
sad by its perusal, and sadder by its loss, is yet seeking for 
it in anything but a philosophic or laughing mood 

But having once had it on my shelves—and my mind—I 
do not propose to make this an instance of bookkeeping 
by double entry, and in default of the owner's application 
for it within a reasonable period, shall present it, along 
with certain “Volumes of Sermons,’ to some _ public 
library, the custodians of which have soundly serious views 
of their duty to the public, if any such can be found— 


willing to accept it. 
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In his “ Preface” Mr. Vasey says: “The subject of 
laughter is no laughing matter,” and then goes on to say, 
and the 





“My theme is entirely novel—I may say unique 
opinions which I have ventured to advance are diametric- 
ally opposed to those universally entertained on the sub- 
ject.”. An exordium which naturally excites some curiosity. 

In his “Introduction” he speaks of the “ mechanical 
parrot and monkey training now so universal,” and ends it 
with much modesty thus: “ The present essay is a humble 
but earnest attempt to investigate the nature of, and ques- 
tion the propriety of indulgence in a_ habit—that of 
laughter—which is extremely prevalent, and which in 
Christendom, at least, is regarded with unanimous com- 
placence and approbation.’ 

Gefore proceeding to give you a few extracts from this 
rare volume, and so virtually taking you out of Christendom 
in Mr. Vasey’s company, | stay for a moment to express 
surprise at so little having been done by our weightiest 


authors in the direction of “ putting down” a habit from 
which they must have suffered so much, for even greater 
than the misery of the wretch who strives, but fails, to 
evoke a laugh, is that of the serious-minded unconscious 
humourist who obtains it. 

After speaking of “the Golden Harvest” perenially 
reaped by those who can provoke laughter, Mr. Vasey 
says: “In former times to keep one fool to do this was 
considered so choice a luxury as only to be indulged in by 
a king. At the present time the common people can afford 
to keep some hundreds.” 

In the ext chapter he goes on to prove that laughter 
is not natural to children, and then, after devoting another 
to show that the effects produced by it are invariably in- 
jurious, and sometimes fatal, he says, “Coughing and 


laughing are both performed by the same important organs 
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and they both have a very similar influence on the lungs 





and brain, and that influence is always of a painful and 






injurious character.” Jet us pause here to shudder as we 





think of the brain injuries and restlessness incurred by 





















some of us who pose as laughing philosophers. Says he 
further, “ ln the paroxysm of laughter the lungs are dilated, 
and so they remain until the cause ceases. If the passage 
through the lungs be impeded for more than a few seconds, 
the brain becomes congested, apeplexy ensues, and in very 
many cases ends fatally.” 

It is evident, then, that this is a very serious matter. We 
must not any of us ever dare in face of these facts to be “ as 
funny as we can,” or we shall be making of ourselves con- 
structive murderers. What positions in the Hierarchy of 
Crime are held by malefactors like Aristophanes, Shake- 
speare, and Cervantes, I hardly dare to conjecture, but | 
implore my readers not to employ their means, or descend 
to their level. 

But let me quote or summarise again: “ Man is not a 
laughing animal. It 1s only civilised man who laughs, and 
laughter is unknown where vice and crime are rare, where 
levity and frivolity do not exist, where manners are simple 
and unsophisticated. The savage mother never tickles her 
child, and it never laughs.” (By the bye, he says nothing of 
what may be done by other members of the family.) “ The 
red men, Maoris, Hindoos, Arabs, seldom or never laugh. 
Igyptians, Turks, and Spaniards are not prone to the 
exercise of risible muscles. The ancient Greeks and 


Rcn.ans thought laughter neither dignified nor graceful. 





The wit of the poets and satirists rarely had the effect of 









throwing their hearer's respiratory apparatus into convul- 





sions. You may enjoy wit without laughter.” In proof of 





this he gives an instance thus: A Nottingham publican 
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named Littlejohn kept the Robin Hood Inn, and his sign 
had this inscription : 

\ll ye that relish ale that’s good, 

Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 


If Robin Hood is not at home, 


Come in and drink with Litde John. 


“ Now this,” says Vasey, “is genuine wit, but it does not 
force us to laugh.” Mr. Littlejohn died, and one Samuel 


Johnson succeeded him, but when the sign read thus: 


\ll ye that relish ale that's good, 

Come in and drink with Robin Hood; 

If Robin Hood is not at home, 

Come in and drink with Samuel Johnson. 
“the wit had gone, and yet you were irresistibly excited to 
laughter,” says our author. 

And then he gives another instance, which I abbreviate 
as follows: Louis XV. once heard that Lord Stair, an 
Englishman at his Court, was remarkably like himself. 
The King said, on seeing his Lordship, “ A remarkable 
likeness, my Lord; pray, was your mother ever in 
France?” Lord Stair replied: “ No, please your Majesty, 
but my father was.” Mr. Vasey says, “ This was admirably 
witty, but it does not excite laughter.” 


“Laughter,” says he, “follows a dangerous practical 
joke, an indecent anecdote, or an annoying accident, when 
one should rather frown or blush or weep. There is, then, 
no rational or natural relation as of cause and effect be- 
tween laughter and the action or words which precede 
it, and at which we laugh. The conclusion is unavoidable 


that the absurd habit of laughing is entirely occasioned 





by the unnatural and false associations which have been 
forced on us in natural life. Natural and instinctive actions 
are common to men of all nations, but all men do not in- 


voluntarily and violently heave their chests and distort 
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their countenances when they witness monkey tricks and 
buffoonery, or when they hear vulgar tales.” 

Certain so-called “proofs” are here brought forward 
by Mr. Vasey to show that the words and actions which 
provoke laughter are neither elevating, refining, nor 
humanising. They are “immoral in tendency, degrading, 
vulgarising.” 

Then he goes on: “ Fun, as it is complacently called, is 
altogether beneath the self-regard of a sensible man to 
imitate or encourage, ridiculous, absurd, indicating partial 
suspension of intellect or judgment, an emptiness of mind 
verging on imbecility. Indeed, if a man’s mind be occu- 
pied by good and useful ideas, how can it be possible for 
him to laugh ?” 

But I think this is the proper time for me to stay a 


moment or two to exhort those « 


f my readers who have 
hitherto “involuntarily and violently heaved their chests and 
distorted their countenances ” (that sounds like a descrip- 
tion of sea-sickness, by the bye) in encouragement of what 
is complacently called fun, to let their cacchinations be rare, 
and their sense of humour be as profoundly latent as that 
of Mr. Vasey himself, lest they should ‘ blow the gaff’ of 
their mental condition while on the earth, and in the case 
of those who have anything to leave, lest even their testa- 
mentary wishes be overborne. 

But let me return to our author. He next occupies a 
chapter in quoting with commendation a condemnatory 
article on Bernal Osborne for his incessant joking in Par- 
liaament. The last passage in it could hardly have im- 
pressed itself on Mr. Vasey’s mind, or he would have seen 
am attempt at a joke in it which would certainly have 
brought down his censure. It runs thus: “ We should there- 
fore be inclined to advise Mr. Osborne to mend his ways. 


Let him abjure jokes. Let him never provoke laughter 
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Let him be bigoted, solemn, and dull, and he will be made 
a Tory Minister, or be statistical and serious, and he may 
one day get an Under Secretaryship from a Liberal 
Ministry.’ 

The degrading consequences of laughter are next re- 
ferred to by Mr. Vasey. He begins thus: “Thomas Car- 
lyle says that England contains twenty millions of people, 
mostly fools.” We, he says, cannot help fully endorsing 
Carlyle’s estimate.* Mr. Vasey then goes on to show how 
this over-production of fools is chiefly due to the attempts 
to excite mindless laughter in human beings during the 
pliant period of infancy and childhood by ridiculous and 
outrageous lies, and by the recital of the most grotesque 
actions and the grossest follies and ribaldry, to wit, by 
such “ gems of fiction” as “ Jack the Giant Killer,” “ Jack 
and the Bean-stalk,” “ Puss-in-Boots,” “ Little Red Riding 
Ficod,” etc. “We might easily,” says he, “append a list 
of modern productions of an equally edifying description 
adorned with elaborate works of art, exhibiting the skill 
an ingenuity of the artist in supplementing the heathen 
mythology by the addition of such fabulous creatures, 
hideous monsters, ete.” Here one thinks of Lewis Carroll 
and John Tenniel and their loathsome creations in the 
“ Alice” series, and wonders.what punishment should be 
meted out to miscreants like Judge Parry and Walter 
Crane. “Can we wonder,” he continues, “at the immense 
number of silly, frivolous, giddy, giggling, full-grown fools 
infesting all ranks of society when we reflect that their 
nascent minds were perverted and distorted and shrivelled 
in their childhood by such surpassing nonsense and trashy 
garbage as the nursery rhymes and juvenile literature we 


* As Carlyle’s estimate was based on thirty millions, and his o1 


as 


twenty millions, he does not seem to endorse it quite as fully 
he should do. 
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have just described. These extremely stupid and vulgar 
hooks have been, and continue to be, the bane and curse 
of the intellect of the rising generation, and in a vast 
majority of cases the utter ruin of their morals. Nor can 
we hope to have any improvement in the conduct and con- 
versation of human beings until our present nursery litera- 
ture shall be completely swept away, and replaced by 
books of a pure and rational character. Every book put 
into the hands of children should have some decided rela- 
tion to rational ideas or virtuous principles, to some rule 
of conduct, or to some useful action.” 

At this point our author falls foul of Milton thus: “ But 
these are not alone responsible. Men of the highest stamp 
have degraded themselves and prostituted their great 
talents to the propagation of loose principles and the en- 
couragement of licentious actions. As a specimen take the 
following extract from ‘ L’Allegro’ beginning with ‘ Come, 
thou goddess, fair and free,’ and ending with ‘ Mirth, adinit 
me of thy crew, to live with her and live with thee, in unre- 
proved pleasures free.’” “ Verily,” says Vasey, “ the moral 
world owes John Milton a certaim amount of pity not un- 
mingled with contempt, for setting forth such alluring 
incentives to debauchery.” 

Further on we are told that laughter is not necessary to 
the good or great man, and that there are thousands such 
who never laugh. Finally, in another chapter, our author 
proceeds to distinguish between laughter and smiling, and 
it is pleasant to discover that smiling of a certain kind is 
distinctly permissible. “A smile,” says he, “ is quite spon- 
taneous, whilst a true laugh is invariably compulsory, and 


it is often excited in direct opposition to our wishes.” And 





the chapter ends thus: “ Another very marked distinction 
between laughter and smiling is that smiling may be 


caused—and, in fact, is generally caused—by witnessing 
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the exhibition of any of the virtues, but we cannot imagine 





ir 
e for a moment the possibility of any sane person laughing 
st at the performance of an honourable or virtuous action.”* 
n Then we have a chapter traversing the generally held 
1- opinion that a man who never laughs is morose, unfeeling, 
\- malignant, a suspicious character not to be trusted. In 
y the course of this, Mr. Vasey remarks incidentally that we 
it are told in the New Testament that “ Jesus wept,” but, 
a says he, “there is no record that he ever laughed, nor 
le can we conceive the probability or consistency of such an 

event.” 
. In the concluding chapter we are told that “ whatever is 
P good and true, kind, beautiful, excellent, useful, noble, or 
: magnanimous never gives rise to the “madness of 
f laughter.” But these are precisely the qualities which pro- 
. duce human happiness, says he, “ and therefore they are the 
+ qualities which should universally abound. In proportion 
a as these qualities increase so will laughter dwindle. When 
i] they become universal, laughter will expire.” 
" The volume is profusely illustrated with engravings, but 
g I would prefer not to speak of their merits as works of art. 

There is an appendix to the book which deals chiefly with 
) | the subject of “ Tickling—Physical, Intellectual, anc 
h Moral,” which may have its interest for some readers, 
ir especially those who read French; but there is also a 
d section on the last few pages of the book in which Mr 
is Vasey discusses, and expresses his dissent from, Darwin's 
- —_ _ 
d * Here one naturally thinks of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with his 
d You hear that b y laughing? You think he’s all fun, 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 

a The children laugh loud, as they troop to his call, 
e And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 


From which it is plain that Holmes had never read Vasey. 
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pinion on laughter in his “ Expression of the Emotions.” 

which is of general interest. It is satisfactory to find that 
he lets the great scientist down very softly. He certainly 
claims to know more of the sensations and methods of 
expression of idiots and imbecile persons than does the 
Professor, and on laying down the book, I feel bound to 
admit that there is much to be found in its pages that will 
induce the reader to make a ready admission of his claim. 
Certainly Darwin’s knowledge of the subject, like that of 
Mr. Vasey, could not be introspective, and could only have 
been obtained at second-hand. 

There is hardly any doubt that this book was intended 
by its author to be a serious contribution to literature, but 
no reader with a sense of humour can accept it as such. 
One can imagine George Vasey or his ghost being greatly 
shocked at the effects produced upon its readers by this 


publication, and saying in paraphrase of another George, of 


different fame: “ They could not be talking of me, for they 


laughed consumedly. 




















JOHN CEIRIOG HUGHES. 
By JOHN DAVIES. 


W E are but commencing in Wales to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an educational fabric, almost perfect. The 
Eisteddfod for a great number of years was practically 
the only medium through which aspirants to literary, musi- 
cal, and other attainments could rise to higher things. 
From the National Eisteddfod, with which in these latter 
days you have been made familiar, have sprung smaller 
gatherings of a like nature ; originally called literary meet- 
ings, they are now known as local Ejisteddfodau. They 
are very numerous, and, in many cases, important institu- 
tions. It was at such a meeting, held at the Welsh Chapel, 
then situated in Grosvenor Square, All Saints’, Manchester, 
the building now known as the Holy Family Church, that 
Ceiriog won his first competition prize for poetry. 

John Ceiriog Hughes was born at Penybryn, Llanarmon, 
Dyffryn Ceiriog, about nine miles from Llangollen, on 
September 25th, 1832—the day before Sir Walter Scott 
was buried. His father, Richard Hughes, was a farmer, and 


regarded as a man of common sense, and his mother, 
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Phoebe Hughes, was in those days, and in that district. 
looked upon as a somewhat superior woman. She had 
spent much of her youth in England, and was able to 
converse well in English, an accomplishment then a rarity. 
She was a great lover of nature, and had a keen eye for 
colour. They were a very devout couple. 

After exhausting all the educational facilities then avail- 
able, Ceiriog returned to the farm to assist his father. It 
was soon apparent, however, that he had no love for the 
work, and arrangements were made in 1848 for apprentic- 
ing him to a printer at Oswestry, subject to a three 
months’ trial. At the end of that period the thought of 
being bound for seven years was not congenial to him, and 
he next turned his steps to Manchester, where we find him 
at the age of seventeen. 

He entered the business of Thomas Williams, who kept 
a grocery shop in Oxford Street, between Saville Street 
and Gray Street. This place was a regular rendezvous of 
Welsh people—on Saturday evenings the establishment 
was crowded ; thus Ceiriog had exceptional advantages for 
knowing and being known by his fellow-countrymen. 

In 1854 Thomas Williams was in difficulties, and Ceiriog 
opened a shop of his own in Oxford Street, at the corner of 
Charles Street. He was not very successful, and he was 
next engaged as clerk in the goods store at Ducie Street 
of the M.S. and L. Railway. It was whilst he was here 
that he really commenced to write, and most of his best 
work was done in Manchester. About this time he was 
appointed local correspondent for The Baner, a Welsh 
periodical started in 1857. This is still in existence and in 
a flourishing condition, the notes from Manchester yet 
forming a feature in each issue. After a stay of sixteen 


years Ceiriog left Manchester to assume the post of station- 
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master at Llanidloes, later at Towyn, and finally he became 
superintendent of a branch line of the Cambrian Railways, 
and resided at Caersws. He died there in April, 1887, at 
the comparatively early age of 54, in the height of his 
career as a poet, and amid the grief of his friends and 
countrymen. The epitaph on his gravestone was written 
by himself, a custom much in vogue with Welsh bards. It 
is an “ Englyn,” a form of epigrammatic verse. 

In appearance he was about the average height. He 
had a good face and very expansive forehead. The upper 
lip was clean shaven, but he wore a beard. This was quite 
a Welsh custom a few years ago. I have been unable to 
trace its origin, but it is evidenily a development upon the 
Saxon contempt for whiskers. Of a genial and sunny 
temperament, he was exceedingly good company. He had 
brilliant eyes, and it was a fine thing to see the fire in them 
after composing a poem. 

The Rev. Elvet Lewis, one of our cleverest poets of to- 


day, writing of the Eisteddfod, says : 


The Eisteddfod is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, 
If it comes to be looked upon as the goal of highest effort, a mere 
dispensary of prizes, its sordidness will sooner or later become 
intolerable. If, on the other hand, it encourages struggling talent, 
and gives to creditable performance a certain stamp of distinction, 
then its necessary asperities, its whims and fads, will be largely 
forgiven or ignored by right-minded people. The winner should go 
forth haunted not by a vacuous vision of an unlimited series of 
prize takings, but the new responsibility laid upon him by the new 


distinction. His nation has from that day a claim upon him. 


I am told, upon winning the prize for poetry already 
referred to at the Welsh Chapel in Grosvenor Square, 
Ceiriog was profoundly impressed by similar thoughts, 


and he devoted his talent without stinting to his country. 
Xx 
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He felt keenly the loss of early education, and strove with 
much energy and a fair amount of success to overcome the 
difficulty. He was, as a young man in Manchester, very 
studious, and generally to be found reading and writing 
when at home. He inherited his mother's love of nature, 
intensified a thousandfold, together with a passionate love 
of his country, its customs, and language. He likewise 
had a very keen sense of humour; several of his poems 
are written in this vein, but would not bear translation ; 
they are decidedly local, and to the phlegmatic Saxon, 
worthless. 

If it were asked what were his chief characteristics as a 
writer, the reply would inevitably be—songs and _ lyrics. 
It is in these branches that he has come to be definitely re- 
garded by the best and most capable critics of to-day as 
the chief of our Welsh lyrical poets, and again, the greatest 
charm is the sweet simplicity which pervades them. 

In these he shows himself, as indeed in the whole of his 
work, a simple child of nature. He is reported to have 
said that the only reason possible for his extraordinary 
popularity was that he had always written from his heart, 
and that it was generally the indication of his feelings under 
extraordinary circumstances. His writing is often 
emotional, and as such it has always a willing audience in 
the Welsh people. He ever entertained an utter disregard 
for what he termed “ head” poetry, insisting that it is only 
through the heart the people are truly reached. I have 
indicated previously his loss of education, and it is a great 
tribute to his genius that this poor son of the soil, labouring 
under such disadvantages, and in such a short life, should 
have received the cordial appreciation of his readers in his 
lifetime, an attention generally deferred until after death, 

His published works consist of seven volumes, one being 
posthumous. They are as follows ; 
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Vol. 1. Oriau'r Hwyr. Evening Hours. Published 1860 
» 2. Oriau'r Bore. Morning Hours. os 1862 
» 3+ Cant o Ganeuon. 100 Songs. a 1863 
» 4. Y Bardd a’r Cerddor. The Bard and Singer. = 1864 
» 5+ Oriau Ereill. Other Hours mm 1868 
» 6. Oriau'r Haf. Summer Hours. “a 1870 
» 7 Yr. Oriau Olaf. The Last Hours. - 1888 


They consist of songs, lyrics, odes, pastorals, etc. Vol. L 
bears the following dedication : 
TO ALFRED TENNYSON, Esqa., 
Poet Laureate, 
As a tribute of respect to his great Talent and gratitude for the 


noble manner in which he has treated the Cymric Legends. 


This volume went through five editions, and enjoyed a 
circulation seldom attained by Welsh books. 

In the preface to Vol. III., dated Jan. 13th, 1863, he 
Says: 

Many of my friends tell me I ought to publish my books in a 


better and costlier form, and not to fear the risk. But my publishers 


say my most numerous friends are the young men starting their 


’ 


careers in this world, and with little to spare on ‘** Editions de luxe.’ 
Many of us remember only too well the longing for a book, and I am not 
ashamed to confess I have often wept 

Because the price was too big 


And the money too small. 


Although he published his six volumes in a cheap form, 
so as to reach the people, in his later years he contem- 
plated a complete edition in two uniform volumes. He 
made arrangements for size and price, etc., but death inter 
vened, and hence the posthumous volume. However, his 
publishers have carried out. the idea of the two volumes, 
but Volume VIL, “Last Hours,” was printed and published 
elsewhere after his decease. 

It was undoubtedly his connection with music that 
brought him so prominently before the notice of the people. 
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He seemed to have felt the want of a Welsh national song 
writer and stepped into the breach. No poet, before or 
since his time ever had so much verse wedded to music. 
He possessed all the qualifications for the post, having 
so strong a love for his country. Possibly his great charm is 
melody, or what we call “awen.” In this he is so natural, 
it bubbles up incessantly, and you are carried along with it. 


He spoke in a language understood of the people—that 
I dD Db 





was another virtue—and there is never much difficulty in 
following his meaning. The collection of Welsh national 
melodies is a prolific one. Ceiriog himself, in Volume IV., 
gives us a list of 1,195 known airs. Most of these originally 
were composed to words, which, in the course of time, have 
been lost. He applied himself to the task of writing words 
to a great number of airs, suitable to the sentiment and tra- 
dition. This I regard as his greatest and most lasting 
work, for wherever the Welsh melodies are sung we have 
the spirit of his muse. It was a loving task to him, for he 
Says : 

Songs of Wales live in our ears 

Through the swiftly passing years ; 

Moaning stormwinds, as they blow, 

Murmur songs of long ago; 

Voices of our dead ones dear 

In our country’s airs we hear. 

Whispering ieaves in every grove 

Murmur low the songs we love, 

Sings the sea ’neath roaring gales 

Snatches of the songs of Wales; 

And to Kymric ears they sound 

Through creation all around.* 

It was a singular coincidence that in the year the Prince 
of Wales attained his majority, 1862, the National Eistedd- 
*I am indebted for this translation and for those of * Myfanwy 


lychan,” ‘*“ Mountain Rill,’ and ‘* Her Visit” to the work entitled 
* Welsh Lyrics of the 19th Century.” 
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fod was held at Carnarvon, in the grounds of that castle 
where the first Prince of Wales was born. The Committee 
desired to commemorate the occasion, and invited Ceiriog 
to compose a special work, which he did under the title of 
“Prince of Wales Cantata,” introducing all the historical 
facts. With regard to the Prince of Wales’ feathers, he 
had a theory about the motto. Edward the First failed to 
conquer the Welsh by force of arms, and had recourse to 
other means, which had almost immediately the desired 
effect. He took his Queen from London to Carnarvon in 
order that their first-born child should be born Welsh. 
Thus we had our first Prince of Wales. With the authority 
of the Myfyrian Archeology to sustain his claim he main- 
tained the motto was “ Eich Dyn” (“ your man”), a very 
different rendering from “ Ich Dien” (“I serve”). Shortly 
after this the wedding of the Prince and Princess was 
arranged, and a fitting opportunity presented itself for 
introducing a truly Welsh national anthem. Brinley 
Richards and Ceiriog discussed the subject, and “ God 
Bless the Prince of Wales” was written. This song of 
Ceiriog was, after two months’ singing up and down the 
Principality, done into English by George Linley. He 
called it “ Prince of our Brave Land,” though the literal 
meaning is “ Prince of the Land of Mountains.” Brinley 
Richards thought Linley’s title was somewhat vague, and 
by a happy inspiration gave to it the name which is so 
well-known to-day. Ceiriog tells us “Its success was 
stupendous and immediate. The new anthem became the 
musical feature of the London season.” When in Man- 
chester he translated the words of a great many English 
glees and part songs in order that the Welsh choral 
societies might include them in their repertoire. It would 
be no hardship on any Welsh musical agent to arrange a 
full programme of songs and glees from his works. His 
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love songs are charming. There is always a pure atmo- 


sphere about them. The most delightful one is “ Myfanwy 


Fychan,” from which a translation of two stanzas follows : 


Myfanwy, thy fair face is seen 
In primrose and clover and rose 
In the sunshine, unsullied, sere te, 
And the starlight’s untroubled repost 
Whea rises fair Venus on high 
And shines ’twixt the heaven and the sea, 
She is loved by the earth and the sky, 
But thou art, Myfanwy, far brighter, far fairer to me— 


A thousand times fairer to me. 


Would I were the breezes that blow 
Through. the gardens and walks of thy home, 
To murmur my love as I go 
And play with thy locks as I roam! 
lor changeful the breezes and bleak— 
Now balmy, now chilly they blow— 
Yet they, love, are kissing thy cheek, 
O heart of my heart, not changeful my love towards thee- 


Eternal my love towards thee. 


Another beautiful lyric is “ Nant-y-Mynydd "—* Mountain 
Rill.” In this he displays the childlike love of nature I 
have referred to. 


Mountain rill, that darkling, sparkling, 
Winds and wanders down the hill, 
*Mid the rushes, whispering, murmuring, 


Oh, that I were like the rill! 


Mountain ling, whose flower and fragrence 
Sorest longing to me bring 
To be ever on the mountain- 


Oh, that I were like the ling! 


Mountain bird, whose joyous singing 

On the wholesome breeze is heard, 
Flitting hither, flitting thither— 
Oh, that I were like the bird! 
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Mountain child am 1, and lonely, 
lar from home my song I sing; 
But my heart is on the mountain 


With the birds amid the ling! 


But the one song which endeared him to the people for all 
time is “ Ti wyddost beth ddywed fy nghalon,” the literal 
translation of which is “ Thou knowest what sayeth my 
heart.” The Rector of Llanidloes, in his admirable trans- 
lation, has it for the sake of euphony, “ You know what my 
heart, dear, is saying.” In this poem is portrayed his pas- 
sionate love for his mother. It has a touching incident con- 
nected with it, and was written in a fit of homesickness 
after her departure to Wales from her first visit to him in 
Manchester : 


Her visit was ended and back to her home 
lar away my dear mother was going, 

sut now that the hour for parting was come, 
With sorrow her heart was o’erflowing. 


Oh, pale grew her cheeks and fast fell her teat 





Her faltering counsels delaying. 
Then low fell these words on my listening ears: 


**You know what my heart, dear, is saying.” 


**Sin not.” In the skies through this sentence I read 
In letters of fire engraven, 
Though roared the loud thunder in accents of dread, 
* Transgress not the laws of high Heaven.” 


Though slowed the swift lightning to one solid flame, 





My feet from ungodliness staying, 





lar stronger the words from my mother which came: 
‘**You know what my heart, dear, is saying.” 
I should like to touch, very briefly, upon his great loyalty 
to his Queen, and his equally great love of the Empire. 
Had he been amongst us to-day we should have proclaimed 


him in the front rank of Liberal Imperialists. To the air 





of “ The Men of Harlech” he wrote the following : 
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JOHN CEIRIOG HUGHES, 


Heavenly Father of all nations, 
Ruler of their destinations, 
Hear our earnest supplications— 
Guard our Gracious Queen. 
Thus on high, Eternal Founder, 
Of the throne where thou hast crowned her 
In her sacred gloom surround her, 
Guard our Gracious Queen. 
Facing war’s commotion, 
Aid the realm’s devotion, 
Aid our arts and friendliness 

To bless the Isles of Ocean; 
3eam upon the fate before us, 
Lead our hosts to fields victorious, 
Tong to sway her sceptre o’er us, 


Guard our Gracious ()ueen. 
Then there is: 


I MET A SHEPHERD BOY. 


I met a shepherd boy one day 
In Cader Vronwen pass, 
\nd asked him playfully to say 
What countryman he was. 
He calmed the dog that snarled at me 
And to me nearer drew; 
‘I em an English boy,” said he, 
* And I am Welsh, sir, too.” 
You can’t be both, my little boy, 
If you but think the matter o’er.” 
With rustic pride 
Iie then replied: 
“Tam, sir, as I said before; 
For a Britain can 
Be an Englishman— 


An Englishman and something more.” 


PM PROUD TO REMEMBER MY FATHERS. 
I'm proud to remember my fathers, 

Who made this bright land what it is; 
And he is no Britain who’d rather 


Some other great Empire than this. 





JOHN CEIRIOG HUGHES, 409 


There are gems in her crown which from hither 
Will light every far distant land; 
The firs of the forest may wither, 
But the oak of old England will stand. 
Then fill the Hirlas Horn again; 
*Tis the Briton’s cup— 
Drink, drink it up 


To the British blood of Englishmen. 


This brief notice of a most interesting and gifted man 
could not conclude better than with the words of Mr. O. M. 


Edwards, of Oxford: 


When we come to the beginning of this century the poets become 





exceedingly numerous. The two best representatives are perhaps 
Ceiriog and Islwyn. Ceiriog, the bard of the Berwyn, represents the 
iaturalness of modern Welsh poetry. In him it is pure as the dew, 
it is the idealisation of a shepherd’s life, brimiui of tenderness, and 
with the grace of its fashion wonderfuliy pertect. 

It reflects faithfully the Welsh adoration of woman, the unending 
del 


vales, and the vigorous strivings after higher ideals. 


sht in the grandeur of the mountains, and the beauty of the 


It is worth noticing that the education of Wales was the subject 


in which the most characteristic Welsh poet took greatest interest 
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AUTUMN. 
By LAURENCE CLAY. 
Summer hath fled with her gossamer bright, 
But beauty e’en yet decks the scene, 
For autumn reveals how her sister of light, 


A witch with her colours hath been. 


Stored she her gold ‘gainst the time of her need 
Of cloak for the sere of decay ; 
Stored all the hues that now silently plead 


Her love, as she passes away. 


Strange that decay should have garment so rare 
And magic of colour untold! 
Sweet was the promise of spring-time and fair, 


But autumn is wealthy with gold! 


Nature in life hath its sweet jocund mood 
And gamut of colour and tone ; 

Nature in death adds a colour of blood 
"Midst its varying russet and brown. 


O, for like art to grow gracefully old 
Near those in whose love we have shared! 
That the autumn of life may, too, have its gold, 


Its colours remain unimpaired. 














AUTUMN. 


Should e’er the time come for me to grow old, 
And life wear to solemn decay, 

May hues limn’d by love then as sweetly unfold 
And glad to the last all my day! 


Gently, then, falling to sleep on earth's breast, 
As leaves flutter sadly to ground, 

Lie there, and dream thro’ the long silent rest 
That alone in the grave shall be found. 


Sleep! Ah, yes, sleep ‘till the need pass away, 
And sleep, like the night, thence is o’er ; 

Dream of new life, for the dawn of that day 
Will make that dream true evermore. 


Fea ORY 
GERD 
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